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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL. 


; By M. SULLIVAN. 


IV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


My name is Priscilla Lawford, and I am seventeen years old. 
I am to tell what I know about myself and my own life, but very 
little has happened to me, and there is not much to tell; and yet 
sometimes when I look back on the last few years, it seems to me 
that my life has been more or less exceptional, and unlike the lives 
of other girls of my own age. 

We live at Pebble Combe, in Surrey, in a nice house with 

retty grounds and gardens; we moved here when I was a very 

little baby, so that I haveno recollection of any other home. Papa 
is in business in London, and goes there every day, and I am an 
only child, though I once had a brother named Adolphus. Or 
rather I should say that papa and mamma had a son of that name, 
for as he died a month before I was born, I cannot be said ever to 
have had a brother. Adolphus was quite grown up when he died, 
I think he was about twenty-three years old, and it seems extra~ 
ordinary that mamma's two children should have been born at 
such an immense distance of time from each other. It makes me 
sad to think of it, for though mamma was married at eighteen 
she must now be getting near sixty, when you add my age to that 
of Adolphus when he died, and papa says he is over sixty, though 
nobody would think he could be nearly so much to look at him. 
Poor mamma is very sensitive about her age; I suppose people do 
get to have that feeling, and to like to throw a kind of haze over 
the lapse of time; it does not seem possible that I should ever care 
about having my age known, even if I lived to be much older 
than mamma is now; but such little fancies or foibles may well be 
passed over in those to whom we owe so much, If that were 
only all! 
Jan.—VOL. CXLVI. NO. DLXXXIX. B 
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2 Stronger than Death. 


I remember myself a very tiny child, made so much of by 
mamma, taken everywhere, shown to visitors, petted and caressed 
as hardly any child ever was before, I should think, and dressed 
with a ificence that must have been sadly thrown away on 
such a little mite, but still it was one of the ways in which 
mamma’s love found expression, and it is strange to contrast what 
I remember of my wardrobe in former days with the well-worn 
dress that is just now my best and worst. Surely, surely, a 
mother’s love does not diminish as her child grows to be a woman 
and a companion, instead of being only a live plaything. I said 
to myself last week that I would not think that thought again, it 
is quite unnatural, and I must be very bad to have let it come into 
my head so often. 

When I grew older, I never had any regular lessons like other 
children; I learnt to read and write at a very early age, and I love 
books, and have read a great deal for my own amusement; as for 
writing, it seems to be almost an instinct with me to cover sheets 
of paper with my ideas and impressions, and with descriptions of 
things, and places, and people. But all this is not what is gene- 
rally called education, and now that I have almost finished grow- 
ing I feel so miserably defective, for other girls of my age can 
read and speak two or three languages, and can play on the piano, 
and sing, and dance, and draw, and I can do none of these things. 
I cannot even do sums at all correctly; I can only write composi- 
tions on subjects that I have thought over, and I do not know 
whether I can do even this at all well. Perhaps now I am not too 
old to go to school for two years; some girls do not leave school 
till they are nineteen, and I could learn such a great deal in the 
time, but if I say the least word on that subject to mamma it 
brings an unkind answer, such as that she would be very glad to 
send me quite away if she could afford it, or something of that 
sort. I know from many reasons that I am right in supposing 
papa’s business to have fallen off, and no doubt they have great 
anxieties for which every possible allowance ought to be made ; 
but still I cannot help thinking that if I am not educated I shall 
never be able to help them, or to help myself and relieve them of 
whatever cost and burden I am to them, supposing that things 
should continue to grow worse, I mean in the money way. Any- 
body might naturally think that I ought to talk to papa about my 
great trouble, and to get him to send me to school, or to provide 
me with the means of education at home; but my case is a ver 
peculiar one, and although pe a is kind, and good, and doves: 
cannot Capa to him, or ask him to do this for me. He goes to 
town early in the morning, and he gets home at eight o’clock in 


the evening, two hours before my bedtime, and then he is tired in 

















Stronger than Death, 3 
mind and body, generally a good deal depressed, and still taken 


up with business cares and anxieties. Of course he is at home 
every ome 6 and you might suppose that I could find some 
opportunity for speaking to him then, but unfortunately I cannot 
do so; it is hard to have to say why, because it makes me feel that 
I am so different from others, it is very hard to have to write it 
down. Poor mamma is 80 jealous of me—I cannot think for what 
reason, she is much better educated than I am, not that she reads 
mich, or cares to read, but she has all the ways and the self-pos- 
session of a woman who has been used to good society, and I am 
wofully shy and awkward; and she plays nicely on the harp, and 
still has quite a nice voice for singing, and I have not been taught 
music at all. What can she possibly be jealous of ? And is it 
wicked of me to give way to such a thought? For a long while 
I thought it was, and I tried to shut and bolt the door of m 
mind, and not to let such an idea come inside it, but at last it 
would come in, and I could not help it. Mamma made a great 

t of me when I was very little, just as she does now of the 

ersian cat and the Barbary doves, and she made me very fond of 
her in return, and Sawn A talked about her love and tenderness 
as a mother; but as I grew towards early womanhood I could not 
help taking up some of the notice and attention of people that 
came to the house, and poor mamma could not bear this, because 
she wanted it all for herself, and so—I am very lonely and mise- 
rable. I try to keep in the background and quite out of people's 
way ; very often visitors come to the house and never know that I 
am here at all, but if I do unfortunately receive a few kind words 
of praise, my heart fails with the thought of what will follow, the 
bitterness, x be undeserved reproaches, the—I was going to say 
hatred, but surely that would ie a horrible exaggeration. Surely, 
surely, a mother ought to feel herself loved = praised over again 
when her daughter 1s praised and loved; I should feel so if I were 
in her place, but she thinks that every kind word and look is 
robbed from herself, that she is entitled to all, and that I take part 
away! Is this some form of mental aberration, and ought I to be 
doubly kind and tender to her in consequence? ‘That is what I 
think sometimes, and I do love her, and desire most earnestly. to 
remember all I owe to her for giving me life and all things need- 
ful for continued existence. But sometimes it strikes at my heart 
like a hard cruel blow, as if I had never felt it before in its full 
bitterness, that thought that she watches me with jealous eyes, and 
counts the few poor crumbs of love that fall to me as injuries 
against herself. 

Papa has always been the same to me ever since I can remember 
anything at all. He never made such a very great pet and idol of 
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me as mamma did when I was little, but he has always been fond 
of me and kind to me, and if it depended upon him, I should be 
as happy as other girls are. But here nothing depends upon him, 
mamma rules everything. He has no doubt found it better 
and wiser, for the sake of peace, not to oppose her in anything; 
indeed, he once said something of the kind to me, and now she has 
her own way completely. Hesees and knows that I am unhappy, 
he cannot help seeing and knowing that, but it never occurs to 
him that he could help me, because he would first have to help 
himself and to be his own master, and that has grown into an im- 
possibility, I suppose. He praises mamma continually, and says 
thousands of times that she is so pretty, and that she never was 
tier than she is now; and tne she is very nice for her age, 
such a thing could not be truly said of any woman getting near 
sixty; but then no doubt she is as pretty to him as ever she was, 
and that is what he means. Only it seems almost cruel to feed the 
disease that spoils all her good qualities; but papa does not see it 
in that light. And, indeed, I sometimes say or imply flattering 
things to her myself, though I try not to do so, and servants, and 
visitors, and acquaintances all praise her grossly and unduly. It 
seems as if she levied a tax, extorted flattery from every one. Oh 
dear, what am I writing and thinking of my own mother? Can- 
not I think that this is only a thin outer crust of weakness that 
covers a pure and loving soul? That is what I ought to think, 
but I cannot always. 

Papa is at home on Sundays, as I said, but I scarcely ever get a 
chance of speaking to him freely or alone, and even if I had the 
chance, I do not know whether I could make up my mind to ask 
him for the means of education, because I can see that he is 
troubled and worried about money matters, and lessons of any kind 
for me would be a further expense. How I wish that I had been 
a boy, like Adolphus, and then I could have helped papa in his 
business, and taken off some of his anxieties. Adolphus was really 
doing that before he died, but it seems as if a girl is of no use at 
all except to cost money, and never to make any return for it, 
That thought often weighs on my heart, and makes me more 
patient with poor mamma. She does not like me to bé-with papa 
or to speak to him, except just the formal good night and good 
morning; she watches me and calls me away if I do find an op- 
portunity to say a word to him; her eyes shine on me with a 
jealous hight, and when I am alone with her she tells me of unkind 
things that he has said about me, only I know that he never said 
them at all, and that she grudges me the least shred of love, as if 
I stole it from her own share. And people say how happy I must 
be, an only daughter, in this sweet and pleasant home! 
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After all, I am not always unhappy, but quite the contrary. I 
often get away from my troubles altogether and slip into another 
world, as it were—a world where they cannot come after me, be- 
cause I forget them completely. In fact, there are two happy 
worlds that I can slip into, but perhaps that is only a fair com- 

nsation, as I have two sets of troubles. Poor mamma’s strange 
conduct to me makes one set, and all this undercurrent of worry 
about money, together with my constant sense of a neglected 
education, makes another. Mamma is much the worst, but the 
other is bad, too. But now for the compensations, which will be 
much pleasanter to write about. We have a library—such a nice 
one—a long room lined with shelves, and the shelves are full of 
books, and when I am very tired and heart-weary, I creep down 
into the library, and choose a book that suits the humour or fane 
of the moment, and read, and read, and get better. Sometimes it 
is the great old Shakspeare, but not very often, for Shakspeare 
always keeps me a little on tiptoe, and I read to rest, like the man 
in the poem who read for the peace of his soul. Old romances 
and tales of chivalry, Don Quixote and Sir Walter Scott, the 
Wizard of Windshaw and the Last of the Mohicans. Those are 
the books that give me rest, and make me forget my troubles as 
much as sleep does; more, for they shut out even the possibility of 
an evil dream. It is when I am most worried and perplexed that 
these dear friends drive away all my puzzles and forebodings, and 
spread out wonderful pictures before me, changing the dim old 
hbrary, with its sober maroon-coloured furniture, into Sancho 
Panza’s court of justice; into the tournament ground where the 
disinherited knight knelt at the feet of Lady Rowena, while the 
sun shone fierce and bright upon the broken armour and the blood- 
stained earth; into the shadowy woods of North America, with 
long deep glades, and lessening vistas, and tangled underwood, with 
wigwains and encampments of the red warriors of the North, and 
the eyes of a spy gleaming through some wind-tossed rent in the 
bushes. Even such books as these do not stir me with the greatest 
pleasure of all; they only spread pictures before me, while others 
make me paint and spread out the pictures for myself, and set all 
my thoughts to music. I mean the writings of the poets. We 
have a great many of them, and I like them so much that I never 
know which I like the best, unless it is the particular one that I 
happen to be reading. There is a large volume with all Byron’s 
poems in it, and I go on reading favourite passages out of 
“ Manfred,” and “ Lara,” and “Heaven and Earth” till I can 
catch a kind of faint echo in my own mind, as if some unuttered 
poem were shaping itself there, and my thoughts go to the rhythm 
of the verses [ have been pondering over last. And oh, what a 
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wonderful thing rhythm is; how its ebbs and flows express our 
different feelings, — any need of language, as if the soul had 
found out a way of making itself understood by vibrati eoonge 
the words. Some metres get into my head, as wine would do if I 
took enough of it; they make me feel glad and elated without 
knowing why; and others, again, weigh me down with a feeling 
of sadness, but it is not an unhappy feeling, any more than the 
pensive dreaminess that steals over one when the wind moans on 
autumn evenings, and the changing leaves sweep down, and the 
desolate fields seem to shiver and ten before the breath of the 
coming winter. We have two volumes of the Book of Gems, 
one containing ancient and the other modern poetry, and the 
modern one ially has been with me in six troubles, as some- 
body says in the Bible (or in sixty more likely), and has never 
failed to cheer and comfort me. Some of those poems are gems 
really, stars set in our language, and making it more noble and 
beautiful because it contains them; thoughts that will never die, 
any more than the mind of the thinker; thoughts that would have 
made us guess at the immortality of the soul, even if it had never 
been revealed as a doctrine. 

But this is only one of my two happy worlds. Sometimes the 
walls of the library seem to oppress me as if I were in prison, and 
then down go the books (but not the thoughts and fancies that 
have been Sottering through my brain—I keep those), and out I 
go into the open air, not often into the garden, though it is very 
nice there—very fresh and sweet—but its extreme orderliness 1s 
just a little depressing when one’s thoughts are troubled and dis- 
ordered. I am sure that the Garden of Gethsemane was not 
like this one; our dear Redeemer would not have been so fond of 
resorting to it when the weight of our sins and sorrows grew 
too — if it had been clipped, and rolled, and mowed into 
such ruthless exactitude that no blade of grass dared to wave, 
no flower to open its eye, without a license from the gardener. 
No, Gethsemane must have been a lovely wilderness of a garden, 
with long shadowy grass and tangled twisted creepers, with soli- 
tudes in it that seldom echoed to a human footstep, where dew 
stood thick at noonday beneath the deep black shade of the great 
old olive-boughs above. 

One place that generally opens to me the door of my best and 
happiest world is called the Gowen Field, and I get to it by 


going across our front garden and through our field; I ought to 
remember to call it the park, as mamma wishes everybody to do 
so, but I am so forgetful, and it is not really a park, but only four 
or five acres of meadow-land. At the bottom of the field—I mean 
the park—there is a splendid avenue of fine old elm-trees, such 
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giants that it takes quite a long time to walk round one of them, 
and then comes she Waieneh’ t is a large meadow with a ve 
deep hollow in it; they say that the stones of which the church 1s 
built were dug out of it, which may be true or not; but if the 
ground has really yielded stone for that good purpose, it certainly 
thinks it has done enough in the way of being useful, and will do 
nothing more. The Warren itself is put off for hay in the spring 
but the rough precipitous hollow could never be mown, and 
nothing grows there except flowering bushes, and cowslips, and 
blue-bells, and @ great variety of orchids and of other wild flowers. 
This is where I like to sit alone, quite down in the hollow, as if I 
were at the bottom of a cup, with nothing to look at but the sky 
that seems so very blue “a near, and the steep sides of the hol- 
low, all misty with mingled colours. I never seem to want a book 
there; the place sets me going, sets me thinking pleasant thoughts, 
fills my head with swaying rhythms and poems without words. I 
am happy there, down in my hole; it is a kingdom for me, and it 
seems as if my troubles could only come as far as the edge, and 
peep down at me without doing me any harm. 
uzzles never come there, either. I have so many puzzles at 
home, about religious subjects especially, for mamma thinks that I 
am terribly unorthodox and quite profane, because I cannot always 
think just as the good raat i do about everything; but when I 
get down into the Warren Hollow, all my perplexities vanish, the 
flowers answer them, the sweet-scented air blows them away, the 
sun breaks out upon them, and they are gone. How can I 
sibly be perplexed with the thought that God does not like us to 
be happy and to enjoy ourselves, when I see the bees and birds, 
and flowers and rabbits, all taking their pleasure, each after its 
own manner, and thus fulfilling His commandments? They can- 
not do anything wrong, I suppose, and I can; that is how the 
good people would put it to me; but I really think that ofall the 
wrong things one can do, the very worst must be to distrust God’s 
goodness thoroughly and consistently. ‘There is a fine large clump 
of blue-bells now in bud on the western slope of the hollow; 
fancy if I could make them understand me, and if [ were to tell 
them not to open their sweet buds to the soft caressing wind, to 
shut themselves from all the pleasufes of the light, to live a dull, 
stagnant, repressed existence, in the hope that some mysterious 
wer would thus be propitiated! How the pretty things would 
augh at me, and shake out their folded blossoms, and whisper their 
scented secrets, and swing their merry bells in the spring sunshine; 
and I really think that the lesson they teach is the true one, I 
begin to believe in flowers more and in sermons less, Something 


happened to-day that made me feel more sick and sore at heart 
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than ever, but surely I must be mistaken in thinking that mamma 
would willingly and intentionally distress me, and take away the 
few pleasures that have fallen to my lot, the quiet hours that I 
have been able to turn into spots of sunshine, and to fill with plea- 
sant dreams. For the last four or five years mamma has been in 
the habit of having a dressmaker here from London, to make 
and alter her dresses, a widow named Mrs. Williams, between fifty 
and sixty years old, fat, dirty, and sanctimonious. Not that ehe 1s 
a bad kind of person in her way—lI really think that she is very 
honest and sincere; but then I cannot bear her, and mamma 
knows that I cannot; she is insufferably coarse and vulgar, and 
many of her ways are perfectly disgusting. Well, this morning, 
to my horror and amazement, I found her sitting in my bedroom, 
trimming a cap for mamma, and when I told her quite civilly that 
the room was mine, she answered with a fat smile that it was to be 
hers too, as mamma had been so kind as to invite her to be my 
friend and companion for a time! I positively had no breath left to 
answer her, and I am glad now that I did not say anything harsh, 
for I really think that the old idiot must have made some mistake. 
However, I left her in possession of my room, and took away my 
writing materials to scribble in Fo in the library, undisturbed 
by a pig-like noise that Mrs, Williams makes continually, and 
which she refers to a complaint called “the snuffles,” that afflicts 
her at all times. When mamma comes in, I shall ask her to 
clear up the mistake. I have read of some horrible forms that 
ap merge can take, but I don’t really think any of them so bad as 
a devout and dirty old woman for a companion and intimate asso- 
Clate, 


V. 
THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


Ir is between three and four months since I laid down my pen, 
for I have had so much to occupy my mind that it seemed as if 
Toould not give my attention to writing, but just now there is a 
kind of pause, or lull in my thoughts, as if I had tired myself 
with wondering about the present and speculating about the future, 
so now I will try to write down simply just what has happened to 
me in the interval. 

Mamma was out visiting when IJ first found Mrs. Williams in 
my room, and heard from her the extraordinary announcement 
that she was eaganed for a time to be my friend and companion ; 
mamma has not taken me with her for several years past to visit 
her friends—indeed, I should do her no oredit, not having a nice 
dress to wear, and not being at all at my ease in company. 
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as soon as she returned [ went to her, and met her in the hall with 
my complaint against the dressmaker. 

‘ Mamma,” I began, “ Mrs. Williams is in my room, and she 
eays she has a right to be there, because you have asked her to be 
with me. Will you tell her that she has made a mistake?” 

She looked at me with the hard, stony expression that comes 
sometimes into light grey eyes. 

“T suppose I have still the liberty of making what arrange- 
ments I please in my own house,” she said, coldly; “ Mrs. Williams 
is a most estimable and trustworthy person, and [ am sorry to say 
that I cannot place any reliance on you when you are not actuall 
in myssight. It will be a relief to my mind to know that shé is 
with you, and so I have engaged. her, at some considerable 
expense, for which of course I do not expect any gratitude from 

ou.” 

If the roof of the house had fallen down upon me I could 
scarcely have been more dismayed and horror-struck; it was too 
dreadful to think that I was going to be given over to the society 
of that woman, and I felt as if I could not yield passively without 
making some strong protest, though I knew by experience that it 
would be quite useless for me to ask why she could not rely upon 
me, or what I had ever done to shake her confidence. So I only 
said, 

“ Please, dear mamma, do not oblige me to be with her, she is 
so vulgar that I cannot help disliking her, and if you are reall 
going to spend money on me, spend it where it is so much needed, 
on my education, and let me have some regular lessons. But do 
not let me be with Mrs. Williams, she cannot do me good in any 
way, she can only make me miserable.” 

A greenish flash came into her eyes as I spoke that last word, 
and her whole face underwent a change; it was only for a moment, 
but her face was turned to the light, and I saw it, oh, so plainly. 
It struck a blow on all the hopeful theories that I had been buildin 
7 for years past about my mother, it was a look of triumph | 
pleasure, cruel and malignant as the look that a reptile casts upon 
its helpless prey, She was glad, this woman who had given me 
life, was glad to make my life miserable! 

I had loved her up to that time, and had often blamed m 
for not making more allowance for her faults, though I could not 
be blind to them, but from that moment all love for her died out 
of my heart ; I had seen her for an instant without the mask, and I 
knew that she hated me, strange and unnatural as it is to say the 
words, or to write them. 

“You shall be sent to some place where you can have regular 
lessons,” she answered, stonily, “and in the mean time you must 
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be so good as to accept the companion that I have chosen for 


ou. : 
: I remember that I looked at her with an incredulous stare ; I 


was not thinking of what she said, but of the look that I had sur- 
prised, and of what it had told me. A faint and sickly colour 
came into her face, her eyes shrank from mine, and finally she 
turned her head altogether away from me. 

From that time I never deceived myself by pleading for her in | 
my own heart, and finding, or inventing, possible explanations for 
her strange behaviour to me; I knew that she hated me, and I 
knew why. I had grown quite out of the age in which she could 
exhibit her maternal love and devotion upon me, using me as 
shopkeepers use the wire figures on which they display their goods, 
and, probably, too with some idea that her little child made her 
seem younger in the eyes of all observers; those days were 
and now I was rapidly growing into womanhood, to be her rival 
instead of her pet om fondling. Jealousy is cruel as the grave, 
and this woman, on whom God had bestowed the gift of mother- 
hood without its sympathies, could not see or feel the love for her 
that I had treasured in my heart, the sorrowful pity that I had 
felt over such and such manifestations of the evil passion that con- 
sumed her, the tender little excuses that I had been quite ingenious 
in making for her, and that had been so frail and weak to bear the 
weight of increasing alienation; she could only see that I took 
up, or should take up, some of the notice and attention that had 
been wholly hers; she saw that one point as with a magnifier, on 
all others she was blind. . 

Although I never deceived myself again, I covered up the dis- 
covery that I had made, in my own mind, trying to bear and not 
to brood, passing over the subject altogether whenever I spoke 
alone to papa, and that was very seldom, loving him all the more 
earnestly because I had no one else to love, and listening patiently 
to that delusion which he was so happy as to be able to keep up, 
that though many women had made excellent wives and mothers, 
mamma excelled them all. 

On that day I left the house as quickly as possible, without 
looking once into the library, for I could not have given attention 
to a book, and went straight to the place that was my schoolroom 
and oratory, the Warren Field. My heart was oyerburdened, 
partly with the sense of this great misfortune that had fallen on 
my life, making me so much worse than motherless, partly with 
the strange sick feeling that the misfortune was something quite 
exceptional, never to be spoken of, shameful and unnatural. It 
was a lovely wand in spring, one of those early bursts of summer 
that seem to make all nature feel itself to be behind the time; the 
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folded blossoms pushed forward and opened in such haste that a 
bush, yesterday but dotted with tender green, was already putting 
on its beautiful garments, and preparing to shine like summer 
snow. I could almost hear the tender leaves unfolding, and the 
was all astir with insect life, trembling to the sound of tiny 
chirps and trills from unseen minstrels, and there was a qui 
flutter of wings everywhere at once, and the birds were holding a 
liament without any official to call them to order, and their 
joyful fotes seemed to call upon the earth to wake to new and 
fuller happiness. At first a weight of darkness closed me round 
and pressed me down, shutting out all pleasant sights and sounds, 
but after a while the influences of time and place drifted through 
that dismal veil, and I felt and knew that the world is meant to 
be a happy world, and that I had elements of happiness in myself, 
and might outlive the strange sad problem that had grown up 
with me, and closed me mn 

I went back to the house at dinner-time; mamma has an odd 
fancy for dining by herself in her bedroom, and my dinner was 
usually placed in the library. The small table that was generally 
used for this purpose was now, however, arranged for two persons, 
and Mrs. Williams, who on all former occasions had dined in the 
kitchen, waddled in just after me, having evidently “dressed for 
dinner”. by the brief process of smoothing her hair vigorously 
with her hands, which had become very greasy in consequence. 

“T forgot my handkerchief, if you'll excuse me a minute, miss. 
Oh, then you, young man, that will do very nicely.” This last 
remark was addressed to the servant, who brought her a dinner- 
napkin. “ It’s a trifle stiff, but one good rub will take the starch 
out.” 

An interlude. Unspeakable horrors. | 

“TJ don’t think we're hardly thankful enough for every-day 
mercies, miss. Did you ever feel the comfort and satisfaction as 
there is in a good blow?” 

My only answer was to help myself to some dinner and to retire 
into the next room, plate in hand, while I had any appetite left. 

In the evening I managed to meet papa just as he was coming 
into the house, and, for once in my life, t appealed to him against 
a grievance. He seemed surprised, and said something about 
being very tired, and not interfering with these matters, and then 
he went past me to report himself to mamma, us usual. 

Later in the evening I made an opportunity for reopening the 
subject. 

“Mrs. Williams is personally most objectionable to me,” I 
began; “she is ignorant and vulgar, and incapable of being of any 
use to me in any way. Her presence here will cost something, and 
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if the money can be spared, it certainly ought to be applied to my 
ion, which is so very deficient.” 

Papa listened to me very patiently and attentively, softly caress- 
ing me the while with one hand, and drawing me nearer to him; 
he is oo kind and good to everybody, and I felt certain that 
he would help me. 

“My love,” he replied, when he was quite sure that I had 
finished, “I think you speak unadvisedly, as young people are so 
apt to do, and I will try to show you your mistake, though you 
know I make it a rule never to interfere with any of the household 
arrangements. You say that Mrs. Williams is objectionable to 
you, and you give the reason that she is ignorant and vulgar, 
meaning probably that, as she belongs to an old-fashioried genera- 
tion, she does not possess any modern graces and accomplishments; 
but these things do not count for much with wise and thoughtful 
persons, and this good woman, whom your mamma has chosen for 
your friend and companion, possesses the inestimable treasure of a 
conscientious and religious character, and is likely to be of the 
utmost use to you, for you are at an age when the principles, above 
all things, should be formed and strengthened. ‘This is really the 

d result of all education worth the name, and we are willing 
to afford the expense that will thus be incurred. Your. past educa- 
tion must indeed have been deficient, if you have been really 
capable of wounding the feelings of this excellent person, under 
your parents’ roof, too, by withdrawing from th> dinner-table be- 
cause she differed from you in some point of etic .ette! The truest 
good breeding, my love, shows itself in a care: 11 regard for the 
feelings of others, and I trust that you will endeavour to acquiesce 
in the arrangement that your mamma has made for you with the 
best and wisest intentions. And if at any time you feel that some 
little self-sacrifice is involved in the matter, remember who it was 
who said, ‘It is good for a man that he should bear the yoke in 
his youth? ” 

I did not remember in the least, or want to remember. I was 
dreadfully disappointed, but I felt as if I must try once more, papa 
ye my last —— And surely he had heard a garbled account 
of what happened at dinner. So I said: 

“Indeed, I would not willingly annoy any one; it was Mrs. 
Williams who annoyed me. Do you know what she did, 
when you speak of a mere point of etiquette? She actually used 
her table-napkin for a pocket-handkerchief !” 

Papa smiled. 

_“ Different customs, my love, prevail in different parts of the 
civilised world. I have hata that in the north of Mutts it is 


usual to place a folded cloth on the right hand of each guest, to be 
used as a pocket-handkerchief should occasion so require, and Mrs. 
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Williams may probably have heard of that custom. Such small 
points as these are o little consequence, but in the weightier 
matters of rectitude and religious principle you will find her in- 
valuable as a friend and guide.” 

The door opened, mamma appeared, and I withdrew. I was 
seldom able to get even a few minutes’ conversation with papa in 
peace, but on this occasion I think it must have been planned, so 
that I should make my complaint and be answered. And it is 
really true that the money so sorely needed for my education is to 
be spent with the sole aim and object of making my life unhappy! 
Of course papa thinks that it is all for the best; he is deceived and 
overruled, but it is hard for me—oh, it is very hard! 

Bed-time came, and I went up-stairs to find Mrs. Williams 
kneeling against the side of my bed, and snuffling at her evening 
devotions. A second pillow had been placed upon the bed, and 
the little casement window in the deep recess at the end of the 
room was closed, whereas I liked to sleep with it open on mild and 
balmy nights like this. I opened it and | out, the sweet 
breath of the garden was rising like incense, and the moon looked 
out between bars of marble cloud. Presently Mrs. Williams 
stretched her hand over my shoulder to close the window. 

“T like it open on warm nights,” I remonstrated. 

“ But I couldn’t venture to sleep in night air, miss, not if it was 
ever so. I sweats at night so as you wouldn’t believe unless you 
was to see me.” And the window was closed. 

I had been thinking that I should have to give up my bed to 
her altogether, and find another resting-place for myself, and this 
last suggestion was a clincher. The room contained one of those 
old-fashioned contrivances called lockers, an immense box or chest, 
partly formed by the angle of two walls, quite large enough for 
me to lie upon the lid of it, and filled with house linen. I opened 
it; and took out a quantity of blankets and a pair of sheets, and 
arranged a bed for myself as comfortably as I could, to the evident 
astonishment of Mrs. Williams, who exclaimed: 

“ Sure-ly you ain’t a-going tosleep on a box, miss, when you've 
got this beautiful bed, as anybody might be thankful for, and my 
protecting arms as will encircle you in the silent hours as close as 
if you was my own child, if you'll only let me.” 

I briefly declined this affectionate proposition, and further re- 
quested her to ask for another wash-stand, and to allow me the 
sole and separate use of my own. 

“Oh, law bless you, miss, I don’t trouble no wash-stands; I 
wasn’t brought up in luxury like you, my dear, and a wipe in the 
scullery does for me on week days. On Sundays I will ask for a 
drop of hot water, to get the grease off.” 
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She was snoring fearfully before I had finished my evening 
ablutions, but she woke when I finally arranged myself upon the 
locker, and asked in a lively and wakeful tone whether I was 
ready for the candle to be put out. My reply in the affirmative 
was immediately succeeded by a loud sputtering fizz; instead of 
using the extinguisher, she had dipped the candle into the water- 
jug, of course imparting a strong flavour of tallow to the water 
that was for my use in the morning. I was positively too sick at 
heart to attempt a remonstrance, and I made up my mind to lie 
awake and meditate on my miseries, but I was tired, and before 
very long I fell fast asleep. 

It is now more than three months since that night, and the 
companionship of this horrible old woman has been forced upon 
me continually; I certainly walk out more, and see more of the 
pretty country all round, for I have never been allowed to walk 
out alone, and she can waddle a good long way, but then there 1s 
the wretchedness of being in her company, to courterbalance any 
pleasure that I can derive from that source. On Sundays she 
goes with me to church, a few minutes before papa and mamma 
leave the house, and I have to walk back with her after service, 
and then in the afternoon I generally get a walk, which would 
be a nice one if she were not with me. On Sunday evenings 
she goes to church by herself, and I get a little peace in the 
garden, or in the Warren Hollow. She once followed me to 
the hollow, but I quickly got rid of her by asking her to 
look about for adders in the long grass, and to tell me when she 
found one. 

She had been with me about a month, or not quite so long, 
when one Sunday towards the end of May we had heard the 
service droned through at St. James’s church, followed by a 
sermon that was just like all other sermons, and I had listened to 
Mrs. Williams’s lamentations that the ministry here is not what 
she calls “awakening,” and had told her three times that I did not 
know what we were going to have for dinner. When we re- 
turned home, this interesting question was fully answered by the 
appearance of roast veal and boiled bacon, a combination of which 
Mrs. Williams declared herself to be passionately fond, and really 
I never saw any human being eat as she does, gobbling up 
immense quantities with fierce snorts for breath, tilting her plate 
to drink the remaining gravy from the edge, and then wiping 
her hands and face upon the tablecloth. “Thank God for a good 
gorge,” she observed, piously, in conclusion; “there’s a great 
satisfaction in filling one’s stomach full.” Only she did not say 
stomach, but another word that I am not going to write down. 

Well, after our dinner, and before papa had finished his, we 


went out for our Sunday walk, through sweet-smelling lanes over- 
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hung by hawthorn blooms, and meadows where the grass stood 
high on either side of the narrow footpath, almost ready for the 
scythe of the mower. Some fancy took hold of me to go round 
the great chalk pit and on to the hills beyond, and now I thought I 
heard the sound of a bell, just a single tinkle, but still too deep 
and regular to be mistaken for a sheep-bell. | 

“Did you hear that?” I asked, standing still to listen. 

“Tt wasn’t me,” Mrs. Williams meekly averred, supposing that 
I accused her of imitating the pigs by making frightful noises with 
her nose. 

“Tt was a bell; there, I hear it again. The new chapel for this 
district must be finished and opened, and I had no idea that it was 
more than begun; let us go on and look at it.” 

I pushed on accordingly, through a deep copse where cool, 
dew-loving flowers were nestling round the tree-roots, and the 
moist and shaded ground was only dappled here and there by sun- 
light; out on a heathery slope beyond, up to the top of the rising 
ground, while the tolling of the bell grew louder and clearer. The 
little hamlet of Banfield was lying just below us, with its one 
straggling row of cottages, and a few single ones scattered about 
like sentries, and at the end of a narrow strip of lane, where no 
chapel had stood before, there was a small and simple building, 
distinguished from the Dissenting places of worship in our district 
by the cross raised above the roof. It looked odd to me, as an 
unfamiliar object always does in the middle of well-known 
scenery, and quaint against its background of purple hills. Let 
us go into the chapel,” I said to my companion, who came 
panting up the slope, suffering from the combined effects of heat 
and repletion. 

“Yes, miss, let us; it will rest us to sit down, and we might 
find a spiritual preacher there.” 

Thad no great wish to discover the last-named item, but an odd 
kind of curiosity had taken hold of my mind, prompting me to 
look inside the chapel, to see what was to be seen, and to hear 
what was to be heard. We went through the newly-painted gate, 
into the little enclosure that was 2s yet no chapel yard, but only a 
bit of Banfield valley, blooming with purple heather, and into the 
chapel itself. There were many “good houses” within a short 
drive, and though the chapel was built for the poor people of the 
hamlet, some of their wealthier neighbours had petitioned for pews, 
probably after contributing to the expenses of the building, and a — 
row of pews lined the walls; the whole of the inner part was free 
to every one, and we soon found places for ourselves. 

There was no organ, and before the bell had ceased the clergy- 
man came in; he seemed quite middle-aged to me, certainly nearer 
thirty than twenty, a tall, big man, with a face that instantly 
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attracted my attention, because I fancied that I had seen it before. 
It was by no means strikingly handsome as far as mere form and 
feature are concerned, but there was something in the expression, . 
at once loving and lovable, that reminded me—yes, now I knew 
the association—of the face of the beloved disciple in a fine old 
print of the Last Supper in our library. Some coins require to be 
proved and tested before you can be sure of them, and so do some 
faces, but there are others that all the world would accept at first 
sight, and this was one of them. But soon my attention was 
entirely engrossed by the service; it seemed as if I had never 
heard it before, for 1 had generally heard the words droned 
through in the regulation drawl. The reader possessed a fine 
powerful voice, and he read sympathetically, so that the sentences 
were fuil of feeling and expression, not mere husks and shells of a 
dried-up theology, and 1 became aware for the first time that the 
liturgy of the Church of England is really beautiful, as a com- 
position. It seemed as if I had hitherto been defrauded by the 
bad reading of the clergy; it was hard, I thought, as the prayers 
concluded, that they should generally spoil the service, and I 
whispered some remark of that kind, more to myself than to Mrs. 
W ilhams, 

“ Very ‘ard, indeed,” she responded, with a sigh; “cushions 
could be laid down cheap, all along them benches.” 

The sermon began, the text being, I thought, hopelessly 
obscure, something about the earnest expectation of the creature 
waiting for some manifestation in the future. Mrs. Williams 
nodded her head approvingly, anticipating some doctrinal dis- 
cussion from which poor human nature must stand aloof—a silent 
and ‘reproved spectator; soon, however, shé was nodding in quite a 
different fashion, waking herself now and then when her nose 
came into sharp collision with the back of the bench immediately 
before us. The sermon was on the subject of cruelty to animals, 
so rarely touched upon in the pulpit, that I have never, to my 
knowledge, heard it named before in a sermon; the poor people of 
this hamlet had been living without any of the ordinances of 
religion, almost without moral teaching of any kind, and of course 
the first person who had come to reside among them in the 
capacity of a teacher, found an undergrowth of low vices, drunken- 
ness, bad language, and cruelty. He condemned this last-named 
evil from Scripture, and from what he affirmed to be still higher 
ground, the law of God written upon our hearts, and upon all our 
instincts; he reminded his hearers of the example of our dear 
Lord, who, in sending for the ass which was to be used for the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, would not have her separated 


from her foal, but desired that both should be brought together. 
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He described in very simple words the characteristics of these 
“gentle fellow-creatures’ that most attach them to mankind, 
- and attach mankind to them, and condemned in_ strong terms 
various cruel practices that he had observed in the district, as sins 
against God, and against the souls of those who were guilty of 
them. He was listened to with deep attention by an audience 
many of whom would have been unable to follow a discourse on 
doctrinal subjects, and the sermon, although it was so very simple, 
really gave me some new ideas, making me realise more fully the 
infinite tenderness and compassion of Him whose mercies are over 
all His works. 

I walked slowly homeward, aware that. I had received an im- 
pression of some kind, but not warp: what it was, or wishing 
to analyse it to myself; it seemed as if I looked back upon the 
Priscilla Lawford of a few hours ago as upon a different person, or 
at least one who had not yet touched upon the possibilities of life; 
now I seemed to move in a kind of waking dream, aware that 
existence has a golden centre, though I gave no name to it, even 
in my inmost thoughts, Mrs. Williams. roused me from this 
reverie without words, by her comments on the sermon. 

“ And very glad I was of a rest, and being always used to after- 
noon church, though nobody can help being drowsy after dinner, 
and I hope it’s forgive us, especially on veal-and-bacon day. But 
Pll tell you what it is, miss, I should have woke up like a bird at 
the least sound of real gospel—I can always tell good sound 
doctrine in my sleep—but as to morals, and cock-fighting, and 
such like, it only iD me deeper and deeper. And I do think as 
it's ashame to name such things as cocks and terrier dogs in a 
sermon as ought to be for the good of our souls, as if dumb things 
was any matter to Christians, except such of them as is good to 
eat.” 

She presently repeated the same opinion to mamma, after in- 
forming her that Banfield chapel was opened, and that we had 
attended the afternoon service there; mamma asked one or two 
questions, to which I replied, as indifferently as possible, that the 
chapel was not pretty, the seats were not comfortable, and I had 
seen no one whom I knew. Mamma is teaching me to be deceit- 
ful; if she knew that I wished very much to go there again, she 
would have prevented me from doing so; it was only by seeming 
to be quite indifferent that I could accomplish my wish. 

I think I never felt till that night how utterly desolate I was, 
and am, in the world, though I have often brooded over my 
strange, isolated lot long and bitterly. I do not now love mamma, 
1 cannot, I feel my heart loose from her, and I have no brothers 
or sisters, and not the least chance or opportunity of forming any 
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friendship or acquaintances for myself. There is papa—dear, dear 

pa; but oh! how seldom I am suffered to speak freely to him, 
on little I see of him, how very bare and desolate is my life! I 
saw it that Sunday evening as I had never seen it before, _ 
shining of a light that made the darkness all the blacker. What 
was that light? I did not know in the least. Do I know it now? 
I think so. 

The weeks moved on, monotonous and uneventful, each one 
rounded with its Sunday, as a long leaden reach of cloud is 
rounded off into blue and shining light. A stillness fell upon me, 
and even the coarseness and vulgarity that had been my greatest 
torment ceased to annoy me; it was as if I was surrounded by an 
atmosphere that would not let vexations come through. My heart 
seemed to grow larger and lighter with a secret that it held, as 
much a secret from myself as from all the world. And Sunday 
after Sunday I listened to the voice that was becoming to me a 
soul made audible, that sometimes spoke the very language of my 
own reveries, solving a doubt that I had mused over, suggesting a 
higher view than that ‘taken by some offensive orthodox dogma, 
annotating a thought that had grown up in my own heart. Inter- 

reted by that voice, our liturgy was always new and always 
Lenatitel, and the very simplest of the sermons to which I listened 
contained some germ of thought, some subtle and far-reaching 
suggestion to be pondered over during the week, and worked out 
in one of my waking dreams. And the year swelled onward to 
its full noontide, and spring had ripened into summer, but my life 
of sorrow and vexation was at a stand-still, and my restless heart 
was stilled by a sense of some great happiness that exists in the 
world, perhaps not for me, perhaps for no one that I knew, but 
existing all the same. 

But the same voice roused me to exertion, and would not let me 
lose all my time in dreams. Once he said, addressing those who 
were conscious of great ignorance, that the only education worth 
anything at all is self-education, and I took this on and thought 
over it long and earnestly. I had been educating myself uncon- 
sciously in some measure, but now I would endeavour to follow 
out some plan or system, and makes opportunities for myself instead 
of lamenting the want of them. I was happy with my new plans, 
and with the books that I had selected from the hbrary, until 
mamma, noting my occupation, opened upon me a steady fire of 
sneers and inuendoes, ridiculing alike the books, the student, and 
the project. Mamma is not clever; I found that out long ago, 
and her sneering remarks are for the most part without much point, 
but I get terribly depressed at each new evidence of her unnatural 
ill will, I would have loved her, oh, so much, if she would 
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have let me. Why cannot she at least be content to feel no love 
for me, to look on me with indifference, such as I now feel for her? 


Why, oh, why does she hate me? All this while I had never 


once heard the name of the one who was influencing all my 
endeavours, and stimulating me to new exertion. The servants did 
not know it, Banfield being about two miles from Pebble Combe, 
where we live. The neighbours, of course, could tell me, but I 
never have an opportunity of speaking to them; they scarcely 
know me exXcépt by sight; they have long ago left off inviting me 
to their houses. When I first began to grow up and to receive 
invitations, mamma answered them, and whatever reason she gave 
for not letting me go out was quite effectual, for nobody ever 
invited me a second time. 

However, there came a day, just a fortnight ago, that should be 
marked with a red letter in the calendar of my life, just as some 
high festivals are marked in the Prayer-book. It was a Sunday, 
and we had attended the dreary morning service, and after dinner 
Mrs. Williams declared that she could not go out any more on ac- 
count of the wind. I did not stop to inquire whether she alluded 
to the state of the weather or to constitutional disturbances of her 
own, but went out into the garden, very sore at heart, because my 
one golden thread was to be drawn out of the dark and sombre 
week. It was a bright summer day, with a strong south wind, 
and the garden, usually so prim in its exactitude, was ruffled and 
tossed about into pretty disorder, whole waves of white and 
crimson light coming and going as the rose-bushes bent and 
waved in the wind. The weather would have raised my spirits 
at any other time, but I was tou depressed and disappointed to be 
able to respond to the bright and stirring influences around me. [ 
could not even find a refuge in the Warren Hollow, but walked 
restlessly across it and into a wild, uncultivated tract of ground 
that was at one time a garden, and that bears the name of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Walk. It belongs to the landlord of our house, and 
we have a key to it, and are allowed to walk there, the general 
public being excluded, otherwise mamma would take care that I 
never set foot within it. ‘The trees were bearing their full freight 
of summer beauty, as if they had done their utmost in the way of 
adorning itiniahed, and were standing still to be admired. There 
was a medlar with long graceful branches that swept earthward, 
and made a bower of shadowy green, and great clumps of thorn, 
with ferns clustered round their roots. The path was only just 
marked among the long grass, and it wound along through fairy 
fields of moss and golden-rod to a tiny stream with a pebbly 
bottom, so brightly clear that you could count the varied colours, 
white, yellow, lilac, and grey, of the stones beneath. There was 
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a rustic bench by the side of this miniature river, but surely some- 
thing dark obscured some portion of the view beyond, and as I 
drew nearer I saw that some one was standing close beside the 
bench, looking at the water. I was just going to retreat, carrying 
with me my load of troubled thought, when the stranger turne 
round and showed me, no stranger’s face, but the one so pani 
in my mind that I did not even know of its presence there, 
stood still, aware of the one strange fact and of nothing else, I be- 
lieve, not even of my own existence. This suspended life lasted 
just for a moment, and then I turned to go away, but he stepped 
forward to speak to me. 

“Please tell me if I am an intruder here. The little stream 
looked so bright and clear that I was tempted to take a nearer view 
of it, and I got over the fence, not knowing whether I was tres- 
passing or not,” 

I must certainly be growing into a woman, for the strange power 
came to my aid that shuts in all our feelings when we are at all 
ashamed of them, and supplies a ready-made mask of the nicest 
conventional shape and design. 

“The Walk belongs to our landlord, Mr. Tritton,” I answered; 
“but I am sure that he would willingly let you come here if you 
like.” And 1 was going away again. 

“Stop one moment,” he exclaimed. “1 know you so well, your 
face, that is, from having seen you so often at the chapel, but I 
have never yet managed to find out your name. May I 
ask it?” 

“ My name is Priscilla Lawford,” I replied. “ My parents live 
in the ~_ house that you can see to the left of the road. And 
I do not know your name either.” 

“ David Stone.” He smiled as he answered me. “I know the 
house, and that Mr. Lawford lives there, but I did not know that 
you were his daughter. You are not at all like him.” 

“T should dike to be like him,” I responded, warmly. 

He looked at me and smiled again, as at some unspoken thought. 
I don’t know how it happened that we fell into conversation after 
this, but we did. He told me the date of the very first Sunday on 
which I had attended the service at Banfield chapel, seeming to 
remember all about it as well as I did, and he told me something 
of the circumstances under which the chapel had been built, and 
he had been appointed to it. The hamlet was a long way from 
any of the parish churches, the people were quite ignorant and 
neglected, many of them absolutely did not know their own names, 
and were only called by some nickname or slang epithet, and a 
nest of thieves and poachers was being formed and was rapidly ex- 


tending, in that beautiful district among the Surrey hills. After 
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much delay and difficulty the chapel had been built and very 
slenderly endowed, and he had been appointed to the perpetual 
curacy, and was already beginning to find his work easier as the 
people became attached to him, and grateful for his endeavours to 
give them secular instruction and some glimpses of a higher life. 
The chapel had been damaged and partially unroofed during a 
violent storm in the preceding week, and the repairs were not suf- 
ficiently advanced to allow the service to be performed there on 
that day, and so Mr, Stone, after visiting his people from house to 
house in the morning, had taken a stroll to Pebble Combe in the 
afternoon, and had fallen in with me in Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, 

“It was the pleasant chatter of the little stream that tempted 
me to trespass, and to look at it more closely,” he continued, “and 
it is not like a good many other things, that disappoint one on a 
nearer view; just look at that inlaid flooring seen through little 
waves of liquid light, look at the green and gold of that sandy 
bit, trelissed by the slender braids of water-weed, and the play of 
light round that white stone, as the little jets of water break and 
shiver. How happy it makes all living things that gather round 
it, like a tiny drop from the ocean of God’s love !” 

“T know a prettier bit of the Wandle than even that,” I 
answered; “have you seen Oakley Pool, beyond the Combe? 
There is a cascade a little way off, and the water comes down with 
a rush and a swirl, almost black, and covered with foam. But it 
clears itself as it runs on, and the pool is so still and shining that 
it catches the colour of the sky. I have looked into it when a 
sunset cloud was passing overhead, and the water seemed to flame 
with red that melted into violet. An oak grows near it, and as 
you look down you can see every leaf, as if it were a great way 
off in the water, and when you look at the wild geraniums on the 
bank you can scarcely tell where the true ones end and the reflec- 
tion begins.” 

“There are many sweet and pleasant things in this world,” he 
said, meditatively, locking at me a little intently; “1 wonder will 
there be as many in the world to come?” 

It was an unorthodox wonder, and I told him so, repeating the 
eee about the heavenly things that eye has not seen nor ear 
1eard. 

“True,” he replied, “but we may say almost the same of this 
world; only an eye here and there can see into, itsbeauties, only 
a few ears can hear its finer melodies; the attendant who goes 
~ oe with you, for instance, what would she say to Oakley 

ool! 

I laughed outright. 

“She would say that it was adamp sort of place, and she would 
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call my wild geraniums weeds. She likes no flowers but cauli- 
flowers, and only those when they are boiled.” 

“Exactly; and when she gets to the next world she will have 
her cauliflowere, or some heavenly equivalent for them, and will 
never be able to appreciate God’s higher gifts. But the glories 
of this world are quite as much beyond the reach of such people 
as the glories of the next will be.” 

The little brook bubbled and chattered over its pebbly floor, 
rejoicing visibly and audibly in the bright summer sunshine, 
and still we sat there and talked together. Of hopes, and fancies, 
and puzzles of this beautiful world, and of the world to come. 
Mr. Stone was the first to remember that the afternoon was 
wearing on. 

“Do you think I might call on Mrs. Lawford?” he asked, as 
he rose to go away; “ = a should I be most likely to find her— 
and you—at home?” 

heart fell as with ao leaden weight; if he were to call I 
should probably not see him, and it would be hard to know that 
he was in the Seen if I were to see him in mamma’s presence, 
and the least sign of a dawning interest in me were to escape him, 
all her powers would be exerted to prevent him from ever seeing 
me again. Even the possibility of attracting some of his regard 
would be counted to me as a sin. 

While I hesitated, he had read something of what was passing 
in my mind. 

“TJ will decide not to call on Mrs. Lawford just at present,” he 
said, kindly, “ but I shall hope to see you again, and to have an- 
other chat with you. I do not know when, or where, but some 
when, somewhere. Good-bye now, and thank you for this plea- 
sant hour; when the little stream called to me, I did not know 
that it was calling me to spend a golden hour, to interchange such 
pleasant thoughts.” 

I took his hand, but I do not think that 1 said any word of 
farewell, and in a few moments he was gone. I went home filled 
with a great happiness; the world had never hooked so beautiful, 
and heaven had never seemed so near. I stood upon its very 
threshold but I would not look in; that would have ne to draw 
down the great possibilities of the future to the level of common 
life, to clothe in ordinary flesh and blood the silvery texture of a 
dream. But I was so happy that the little frets and disquietudes 
of my daily life passed over me that evening without any power 
to harm, and mamma looked at me evilly, reading something in 
my face and manner that perplexed and baffled her, and unable to 
tell what it was, or how to find a new and vulnerable point. 

I wondered that evening how it was that I had thought the 
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Scripture names so ugly. David is a name that suggests the 
pot sal of Israel’s sweet singer, lines in which —— 
thought responds to thought so surely that it does not need the 
measured cadence of the poet. I opened my Bible at the book 
of Psalms, and eaw there more than I had ever seen before; hopes 
and aspirations that pierced the veil of futurity ; sorrow for the 
sin and misery of the world, that would have been like the divine 
compassion of God, only for the struggling soul that made its 
humanity felt all through; love that would fain have mingled 
with the stream of God’s love, to break in blessings upon the shore 
of creation. 

Yes, when I said that the Scripture names were ugly, I ought 
to have excluded David, and I do exclude it now. It should 
make music to our ears, like the names of our best-loved poets, 
and so it does, at least to mine. 








THE CUCKOO. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


I HEARD the cuckoo at the evening’s close 
Trill its low calls from out a bower of blossom; 
And, at the sound, a thrill of joy arose 
And trembled through my bosom. 


A sudden rapture lived in every vein; 
My heart leap’d up to greet the glad new-comer; 
And dreams of childhood danced about my brain 
In whispers of the summer! 


Could I translate that thrill of joy to men— 
To weary struggling souls could I but show it 
In sweetness and in tenderness—ah, then 


I might be deem’d a poet! 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1868, 


We have a large company. We stand in the midst of friends 
who appeal to us so affectionately we do not know which way to 
turn. Dut 


A merry, cock-eyed, curious-looking sprite, 
Upon ‘the instant started from the throng, 
Dressed in a fashion now forgotten quite ; 


and as itis John Wilkes—John Wilkes, of the “ North Briton,” 
and especially of No. 45—we will speak, then, first to him. 

John Wilkes, Byron painted you vastly well. You are merry. 
You have a queer, protruding, jeering, under-jaw. Your eyebrows 
fix one by their straight strangeness. Your eyes twinkle with 
(almost) malicious mirth and power. “ Which,” some one asked 
you one day—“ which is the best mode of speaking at the bar of 
the House of Commons?” And you laughed out, “Be as im- 
pudent as you can, as merry as you can, and say whatever comes 
uppermost !”—and you look precisely as if you could do that to 
perfection. There was a pretty fuss made, too, John Wilkes, 
wasn’t there, when you were to dine at Mr. Dilly’s with Dr. 
Johnson? Bozzy, you know, was afraid the great man would 
refuse to meet you; but the great man had thundered out, stung 
as he perpetually was into a foud rejoinder, “ What do you mean, 
sir? Do you think I am so ignorant of the world as to imagine 
that I am to prescribe to a gentleman what company he is to have 
at his table? If Jack Wilkes should be there, what is that to me ?” 
And so Busy-Bozzy did not in the least mind his “snubbing,” but 
awaited the “ much-expected Wednesday” with over-brimming 
= And then, John Wilkes, when the’dinner was served, you 

now, you placed yourself next to Mr. Samuel Johnson, and did 
all you could to stroke down his huge rough hide. “Pray give 
me leave, sir,” you said, helping him to some fine veal. “ A little 
of the brown, sir; it is better here; some fat, sir? a little of the 
stuffing; some gery: let me have the pleasure of giving you 
some butter ! squeeze of orange; or the lemon, perhaps, may 
have more zest!” All dead irony, John Wilkes! All with a 
laugh es in the folds of your shaven chin! You knew that 
Busy-Bozzy had been in a fever an hour before lest he should not 
have been able to get the big doctor to come at all. You knew 
that when he had at length convoyed him safély, he had mut- 
tered, “Too! too! too!” at finding who were the company, and 
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had finally taken a book into a window-seat and sat down there, 
in dignity, to read. And then, when you had won the great 
fellow into complacency at last, both you and he turned round 
upon poor B., and began to ridicule the Scotch! “Ha! hal 
ha!” you laughed out, “the flight of Shakspeare’s imagination 
in creating Birnam Wood in Scotland, where there never was a 
shrub!’ And you asked, when B. B. boasted an advocate of, the 
Scotch bar earned two thousand per annum, how so much money 
could be spent in Scotland? Upon which Johnson took up your 
roar, and cried, “Nay! if one man in Scotland gets two thousand 
pounds, what is there left for all the rest!” And you crowed out 
afresh, “To be sure! For when Thurot, in the last war, took 
seven complete Scotch isles, he only carried off three-and- 
plunder!” There can be no one in the company in the least 
sorry to see you, John Wilkes. 

And who is this, not very far away, dressed in black silk gown 
and bands? He is nota bit of Wilkes’s genre. He looks s0 little 
acute he may almost be described by the opposite adjective. And 
yet the two were closeted together often, and much hung to one 
upon the words that fell from the other’s lips. It is John Dun- 
ning, Lord Ashburton, Wilkes’s counsel when he was impeached ; 
as great a lawyer as any of his time, and one who never showed 
his fine ability to more advantage than when engaged in his de- 
fence. “Mr. Dunning, the great lawyer, is one of our members,” 
wrote Dr. Johnson proudly, of the Literary Club. “One is 
always willing to listen to Dr. Johnson,” approved Dunning in 
return; the which being repeated to the lexicographer by Bozzy, 
caused some big feathers to be plumed with delight. “ y, Be sir,” 
ran Johnson’s chuckle, “is a man willing to listen, to whom all the 
world is listening all the rest of the year!” And when Bozzy 
chattered of his own high aims and right-doing in telling one 
man of a handsome thing said of him by another, Johnson an- 
swered amiably, “ Undoubtedly, it ts right, sir ’—and undoubtedly 
it was, since a sage was pleased at it, and we may all smile for ever 
at the pleasing. 

A noise of election cheering and enthusiastic hugzas fills the air 
merrily as the next guests arrive. When the crowd falls back a 
little so that their gracious faces may be seen, they prove to be two 
ladies—the beautiful Mrs. Bouverie, and the still more beautiful 
Mrs. Crewe. No wonder every hat in the land is off at the first 
sight of them! They are high-born, well-bred, and charming; and 
Mrs, Crewe, rivulling the Duchess of Devonshire, has been down 
to Westminster to assist in bringing in Fox as member, and she 
has smiled the votes out of the butchers and bakers of that admi- 
rable locality, before they were aware of the object of her 
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witchery. She has a banquet at her house in Lower Grosvenor- 


-—_ in commemoration of the joyful return, and George, Prince 
of _Wales, is one of her guests, and amidst loud acclamations and 


prodigious gaie , His Royal Highness rises to a toast. He 
1s only aa years of — and the ek ce. bes cheek has 

uth for the cause of it as well as wine, and every one looks u 
Ge fine features rapturously. “True blue!” he gives out—that 
being the colour of his own party and of the successful member— 
and there isa hurrah! “True blue!” he gives out again, with his 

lass still higher in the air; and then, with the homage of the lowest 
to his near and lovely hostess, “ True blue, and Mrs. Crewe !” 
Before the rattle of the g and the sound of the hot hurrahs 
have died away, the lady rises to her feet, and, with hand up- 
reared, hasa pretty imitation. “True blue, and all of you!” is 
her cry, and never did toast receive more honours, or waxlights 
media with a more hilarious ery. 

A large grey-eyebrowed man demands now a greeting. He 
wears a wide wig, a long big-buttoned coat, knee-breeches, ruffles, 
and buckled shoes. He walked out with Boswell to show John- 
son some of the beauties of Edinburgh, on the third day of the 
southerner’s arrival there, and he is a Scotch minister, se a sound 
historian, and his name is William Robertson, D.D. “ Robertson 
was in a mighty romantic humour!” Johnson complained of him, 
when he had met him at Allan Ramsay’s; “ but,” he exulted, “I 
downed him!” “Qh, oh!” he had cried, before ever being intro- 
duced, ‘‘ Robertson and I shall do very well together, I warrant.” 
And so they did, spite of the downing; and here they are pro- 
menading in Auld Reekie, and pointing with the famous thick 
oak-stick, as they stand under the shadow of coroneted old St. Giles. 
“ Do you ever see Robertson?’ Johnson asked of Boswell, after 
this. “ Does the dog talk of me? Sir, I love Robertson, and J 
won't talk of his book !’—because she-did not think so well of it 
as he would wish, and he did not like to blame. 

There is a sharp volley of musket-shot silencing the buzz of 
— chatter, and we see a fine man fall. He bleeds; the gold- 

ce and frills that deck him are staining—staining—with a trickle 
of his hot blood; and he is dead; or his own comrades were 
ordered to kill him, by the country he has served. He is John 
Byng, admiral; and he was told to drive the French from the 
island of Minorca, and he failed to do it; and failure is a crime 
when King and Lords and Commons are on tip-toe for successes, 
and it has been decreed that he is to die. Voltaire (from the 
France that is not beaten—and with a shrug that hides his pity), 
sneers when he hears of the execution. “ C’est pour encourager 
autres!” he says. And, as things are going, les autres need it! 
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This poor dead autre is of a family of fifteen, eleven of whom are 
sons; and there must be many wet eyes and wrung hearts now his 
bronzed face lies pale and lifeless, and it is hidden by the earth of 
a dishonoured grave. “England expects every man to do his’ 
duty!” isrung out by a clear voice courageously; but this John 
Byng was unable to do what was expected of him, and 80 is use- 
less, and is swept away, and we turn to another admiral who can 
do as he is desired, and from whom the brave words come. 

We see a spare form now; a weary, anxious look; a small- 
topped head ; a mouth that shuts up tightly, and forms with itself 
and chin the smallest part by far of a long thin face that, to be 
symmetrical, should be divided nearly into three. This man has 
no right arm, and his breast is covered with gold and jewelled 
stars. There is no need to call out his name, and announce him 
as Horatio Nelson. Every one here, and elsewhere, knows him; 
and every one knows, also, who it is that is so closely at his side. 
Emma Hart, Lady Hamilton—nursemaid, artists’ model, beauty, 
ambassador’s wife—spite of the black wrong it is to many, is near 
him now, as he and she longed for her to be for ever, and we see 
the neck she hung on, and the furrowed cheek she has so often 
kissed. She is so lovely, it is impossible to wonder that Nelson 
chose her. She is—simply and irresistibly—delicious. Her face 
laughs out beauty and love and joy altogether; her bright hair 
lies about it in soft loose waves; she-has sweet child-like features; 
ripe lips, a thorough challenge for kissing; clear-arched brows, 
long eye-lashes, and cheeks the very tint of a sun-touched peach. 
She is posée now, it is true; that may make her look more 
winning. She has assumed one of those attitudes in which she 
exhibits herself for the entertainment of company (as some ladies 
sing a song, or gentlemen are prevailed upon to make a speech); 
and the Countesses Vere de Vere look coldly on her, and whisper to 
one another that as it was her métier to do this once, when she was 
the mignonne of George Romney’s studio, it is no wonder she is so 
skilful still. But she is not hindered by the taunt. Wisely 
enough, she knows there is no harm in having lent her beauty to 
be painted; possibly—and with what deep oad poisonous remorse | 
—she thinks that if that were the only stain upon her, she could 
laugh in all these aristocratic faces, loudly and triumphantly indeed ! 
But no reflex of this casts a blemish (or a glor t) on her loveli- 
ness. She is a Bacchante; wanton, sportive, brilliant, and caress- 
ing as a witch; and now she is a Magdalene, and all her smiles 
are gone, and her melting eyes are raised to heaven, and her lips 
quiver and are parted with a prayer. She is to die some day at 
white-cliffed is, neglected and wretchedly poor; has she a 
thought of this, now she has poems written in her honour, and she 
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has this grave sailor sitting at her side? She might feel the 
shadow ing her ; but if she does, she braves the death for 
the taste of this glad mirth and glitter; and she loves her maimed 
and helpless sailor; and he loves her; and his love strengthens for 
her deft helping ; and—the end is what was threatened from the 


erdita !—Ah! Perdita, truly !—A loss, indeed! As good an 
epitaph to cut deeply over her as Traviata—one who has lost her 
way! And here comes she to whom the name was given; Mary 
Darby once, when she was scholar and protégée of Hannah More; 
Mary Robinson after, when she was actress, novelist, verse-writer, 
wife; Perdita for now and ever, since she has acted the “ queen of 
curds and cream,” the “ poor lowly maid most goddess-like prank’d 
up,” Florizel’s dearest and sweet Perdita, “ the prettiest low-born 
lass that ever ran on the green sward,” and since George, Prince 
of Wales, has seen her, and the Winter’s Tale thaws into one that 
has been for all time, and she is “ even here undone,” and can 
“queen it no inch further,” but will “milk her ewes and weep.” 
She is, indeed, dainty and sweet-favoured. She has soft black 
eyes—no fire in them, but tender, sleepy, with long black lashes 
sweeping upon her cheeks, giving them deeper languor; she has 
clear-traced brows, as even and exact as if they had been marked 
out by a pencil ; and she has a modest appealing look, that might 
spring to the memory of those who have cursed her with their 
caresses, and lead them to have pity for her when these supple 
limbs of hers are stiff and useless bee rheumatics, and she is 
left, maimed and tortured so, to die. Poor beauty! Her glossy 
hair is turned back over a high cushion now; fine lace hides her 
bosom; she has a gift of jewels on her; and her hands are warm 
and limber in the nest of a wide fur muff; but the threat of 
Polixenes—enchantment, as his eye-sight forced him.ta call her— 

I'll have thy beauty scratch’d with briers, and made 
More homely than thy state, 

is to be fulfilled, and death is at hand for her, “as cruel as she is 
tender,” without any need of his devising. Not far from her are 
Peg Woffington and Kitty Clive, and there is a solidity in their 
Bohemianism that makes the spirits rise again, after contact with 
the perils of a glittering and renowned court. “Clive, sir,” de- 
clares Johnson, “is a good thing to sit by! She always under- 
stands what you say!” And Kitty laughs out to her neighbour 
“T love to sit by Dr. Johnson; he always entertains me!” Mrs. 
Woffington comes from making tea for Dr. Johnson at Garrick’s 
lodgings, and though Johnson and she are guests, and before com- 
pany a host should hold his tongue, David has launched out a 
grumble at her for making the tea too strong. “Peg!” he com- 
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plained, “it is as red as blood!” But then the trio are poor to- 

now, and Peg’s extra may not be passed by! Be- 
sides, Garrick’s supervision of his house-expenses shows he has a 
thought to the payment of them, and that sounds wholesome. 
It is not good, after this, to think of Peggy being struck with 
paralysis on the stage as she is acting, and dying of the disease 
after a long three years; but that is how the dart is hurled at her, 
and there is no turning the aim away. 

Who is it arriving now? Lady Bolingbroke puts her face 
behind her fan and me a he is “un politique aux choux et aux 
raves,” and people titter; but Mrs, Thrale-Piozzi has the best tale 
to tell of him. - She points to his light-blue, loose head-dress, and 
his environment of light-blue folds; she bids every one notice his 
hairless face, his delicate mournful features, his sharp clear eyes. 
His “ Rape of the Lock” is in her hand, and she how Ara- 
bella Fermor, “ Belinda,” is made quite troublesome and conceited 
by his having written it, and how his own caprices are so numerous 
they would employ as many as ten servants to satisfy them! She 
has just returned hee a visit to Mademoiselle Fermor, Arabella’s 
niece, the prioress of the Austin nuns at La Fossée, so she knows 
all about it! Her report is, that this wee, infirm, irritable, lady- 
spoiling man sits dozing all day im idleness, and makes his verses 
at mght !—keeping himself awake by drinking coffee, which one 
of the maids goes sleepless to prepare for him, they taking it each 
in turn! Qh! Mr. Pope! How can you carry on such an incon- 
siderate manufactory! How can you be such an exacting 
Alexander! Why don’t you think of the yawns, and “crawls, 
and shudders, in the kitchen, and go early to bed and be early to 
mise, like a respectable, steady, panantind little gentleman? 
You yourself m= 

What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 


a Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards ! 
in | 


What can pay maids for Slumber’s cheated hopes ? 
Alas! not piles of poems by piles of Popes! 
So Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi thinks; at any rate, or else she would not 
be so vehement ! 

A double duchess sails in now. Two dukes—Hamilton and 
Argyll—besides all the world, are enamoured of her, and she wears 
one coronet after the other with all the serenity of her native Irish 
grace. She is charmingly impartial. She gives two little dukes 
to each ducal husband; in ted case the younger boy succeeding 
to the title after the heir has reigned, antl had no son, and died; 
and the face that has been her fortune has the oval regularity of a 
pure Madonna’s, and is so lovely it is not surprising that all the 
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world was mad after her when she was in her first bloom, and her 
name was Elizabeth Gunning. But there is something oe 
almost to a bar sinister u has: Stoop, and it shall be whispe 

out of the hearing of be mass of the company. She snubbed 
Boswell! It occurred anno domini 1773, on two red-letter days 
following. Johnson and his Boswell were returning from a certain 
tour to the Hebrides that they took in company, and night had 
brought them to an inn close under the walls of the Duke of 
Argyll’s castle. Johnson was in an ecstasy. He called for a gill 
of whisky, that he might taste “what made Scotchmen happy,” 
and after he had drank it, Boswell begged leave to drain the drop 
clinging to the glass into his own, that he might be able to boast 
how he and the great man had drank fermented liquor together! 
Fired with the inspiration of which fact, he proposed next day 
that he should go to the duke their neighbour, and make known 
that they were there. “After dinner, mind you!” bargained 
Johnson; “ before will look like seeking an invitation.” And 
after dinner, just when he had calculated the ladies would have 
left the table, Boswell started. Now, James Boswell, Esq., of 
Auchinleck, was perfectly well aware that he was in bad odour 
with the Duchess of Argyll; he was going to intrude himself into 
her home, although he knew his company was disagreeable to her, 
and he was paid out for his bad manners. He found the duke 
over his wine, as he expected, and when his grace conducted him 
to the drawing-room to tea, and announced him by his name, the 
duchess, sitting amidst a bevy of grand ladies, rose not, and gave 
no bend, or bow, or salutation! She took no notice of him. She 
never raised her eyes Did Boswell resent this insult (bad breed- 
ing as it was), and decline the invitation to accompany his great 
curiosity to dinner next afternoon? Not he. He would have been 
mortified, he wrote ; only—he was consoled by the obliging atten- 
tion ofthe duke! Ofcourse. A duke (an amiable duke, so great 
a chieftain, so exalted a nobleman, as he dubbed him), would have 
consoled him for worse than this, and did, when next day there 
came off the second visit to the castle, and Johnson, welcomed 
ducally, was made much of by his hostess, and was seated at his 
host’s side. Boswell was in fine spirits (this is his own boast). He 
was not in the least disconcerted. It was quite right, he felt, to 
be unconcerned ¥. he could (!). And he was determined her grace 
should speak to him, if he could make her. To effect this he 
offered her some of the dish that was before him, and though he 
knew it was not en régle to drink to anybody, yet, that he might 
have the satisfaction for once to look her in the face with a glass 
in his hand, he drank to her good health fulsomely, and when she 
pone it by in silence still, repeated his words loudly, and looked 

er steadily in the face. 
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“Mr, Boswell, madam,” Dr. Johnson explained something to 
her, “ has, you know, to attend the court of session.” 

And then her ire at last exploded. 

¢ Mr. Boswell!” she cried. “I know nothing of Mr. Boswell !” 

And Bozzy was by, and bore it, and wrote it in a book, and 
published it, that those who knew him then might read it (her 

among the pant and that it might, untainted, be handed 

own! He! he! he! But three cheers for Elizabeth Gunning ! 

And if she could be a widow a second time, and be thrice 
duchessed, she would be worthy of the honour. 

“TLanky,” sounds not inharmoniously in such company, ‘and 
directly the name is called the owner of it comes. “The earth 
does not bear a worthier man than Bennet Langton,” Johnson 
declared feelingly. “I know not who will go to heaven if 
Langton does not.” And he shortened his pavsaegs into Lanky 
because it described his unusual stature, and because he was wish- 
ful to give him an earnest of his deep-set regard. Langton knew 
Johnson thirty years. It was he who went, with Topham Beau- 
clerk to knock him up out of his sleep, when he popped his head out 
of the window, and cried, “ What! is it you, you dogs? Tl have 
a frisk with you.” And it was he who was with Johnson when he 
was dying, and when he took his hand and whispered tenderly, 
“Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.” He looks such a lovable 
man—shaven, of course—pale, brown-eyed, mild; but as dignified 
asa fine mind, and generosity, and large possessions can make 
him, and as true and reliable as if he were formed of thrice- 
tempered steel. His wife, the Countess of Rothes, is beside him. 
She is the graceful and gracious lady whose mother had two hus- 
bands, one a plain Mr. and the other an earl, and who herself has 
had two husbands, the one a plain Mr. and the other an earl, too 
(some things are hereditary, we know, and pray, why not this?) 
“Lady Rothes,” Johnson writes of her, playfully, to Bennet 
Langton, “has, I find, disappointed herself and you. Ladies will 
have these tricks. The queen and Mrs. Thrale, both ladies of 
apres, yet both missed their reckoning this summer. I hope 
a few months will recompense your uneasiness.” So many chil- 
dren, indeed, are born in time to Lanky, at, as one part of pro- 
vision for his household, he rides off one day to Nottingham fair, 
and buys fifteen tons of cheese! Johnson opens his eyes, and sets 
to work calculating instantly. At an ounce a-piece, he says, such 
a quantity will suffice after dinner for four hundred and eighty 
thousand men! Nothing is too trivial to interest the big heart of 
Johnson in the affairs of his good friend Langton. It is Jane, one 
of the little folks who are to nibble relishingly into this column 
of cheese, who is Johnson’s god-daughter. Jo nson calls her his 
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own little Jenny, and a , airy, and lively miss; and he writes 
to her in a round hand, that she may have the satisfaction 
of reading his herself, and tells her above all things through 
life to read her Bible and carefully say her prayers. It is a pity 
that Bennet has not brought this epistolary pleasantry with him, 
that we may look over his high shoulder and give it another 
read. 

Here are father, son, and grandson being ushered in now. It 
is not usual to see three generations at one assembly, and they 
make quite a stir. They are a trio of Tytlers; William, Alexander, 
and Patrick; Scotch lawyers all, and the middle of them a judge, 
and created Lord Woodhouselee. “ Revered defender of beau- 
teous Stuart,” Burns says (with a strong Scotch brogue), when he 
writes a poem on the first of them; and Johnson reviews the book 
that calls this forth in a 1760 number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. It is a “ Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots,” and it is acute 
and able, Johnson says, and he is glad, when he is at Edinburgh, 
to accept an invitation to the author’s house to supper. Mr. 
Tytler has no cause to complain of an uninteresting evening. 
James Boswell, Esq., entertains the company and him uproari- 
ously. He relates how he once went with Dr. Blair to the pit of 
Drury Lane, and how, as a delicate entr’acte, he obliged the 
audience by imitating the lowing of a cow! “Encore! encore!” 
was the lusty cry from the galleries; “and in the pride of my 
heart,” says Boswell, “I attempted imitations of other animals ;” 
but he records, this evening, that he failed, and that his reverend 
friend of the sermons said gravely to him, “ My dear sir, I would 
confine myself to the cow!” And now, when the room is in con- 
vulsions at the wise narrator, Johnson pulls him up about some 
fresh absurdity he is committing, and orders him if he can’t talk 


to bellow! and it is a long time before there is an end to the brisk 
Ha! ha! ha! 


7 


O that that those lips had language ! 
is uttered in a low voice close at hand. 


Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct say, 

“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy away !” 
And there is a sigh, and a melancholy pacing of slow feet, and 
Cowper comes with the very miniature in his hand that points his 


ee and past life to him, and that forces him to the emission of 
sad words. It is a charming face on which he gazes. It is 


fair, and young, and round, and smooth, with its own hair brushed 
simply back from it, and hanging in a long curl or two behind. 
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The shoulders under this face of Anne Donne ate bare; there isa 
jewel upon her bosom; her dress is blue, with faint yellow trimming _ 
round it, and an edge to this of lace, whose device is as clearly 
“ene het pbesadb ey for a pattern, and as if taper fingers, like 
ose that lay amongst it, were to be occupied with ity imitation. 

And is Cowper himself like his mother? Do his cheeks, on which 
her “ own hand bestowed fragrant waters till fresh they shone and 
glow’d,” bear any resemblance to those we see of hers? No; not 
a particle; not any. His skin is red and withered—almost purple; 
it is stretched tight upon a long thin face, and is mercilessly shaved. 
His head is bound round with a hard linen cloth, or ve bogadioy 
his eyes are strained and wistful, as if tears had been falling from 
them, and there were no hope they should be filled with ecstasy in 
their place. And yet he is gayer, gladder, than he is at times, He 
says to Romney the painter (through whose medium we see him, 
and “ whose strokes ought Time never to efface,” and “ who paints 
the mind’s impressions upon every face”): 

oe = I mark ; os symptoms none of woe 

thy incom e wo : 
Well—l am satisfied it igoull be pe. 
Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 
For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see, 


When I was Hayley’s guest,.and sat to thee ?” 


Poor Cowper! Since Eartham comforted him, we wish he had 
visited it a little oftener. Then yet more of his lamentations 
might have been smoothed away; and we should have further 


confessions like 
Vociferated logic kills me quite, 
A noisy man is always in the right ; 
I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair, 
Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare ; 


and that would have been pleasant. 

Handsome Hayley, “For ever feeble, and for ever tame,” as 
Byron hisses out in that wonderful “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” bustles in not far after his friend. (“O! for permis- 
sion from the skies to share with thee a partnership in literary 
ware!” writes Cowper, and seriously!) And near him sidles Anna 
Seward, in a white dress and indescribable hair, who also believes 
in Hayley (and herself) so thoroughly; and round them is a 
cluster of familiar folk “who have answered ‘ Adsum’ when their 
name is called,” and to whom it is pleasant to hold out a hand. 
One of them is Joseph Priestley, about whom Johnson asks, in a 
stern manner, and with knitted brows, ‘“‘ Why do we hear so much 
of Dr. Priestley?’ Another is “ Pope in worsted stockings” —. ¢., 
of course, Crabbe—with his beautiful, calm, expansive face. A 
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third is Daines i in his mabe oper pee and 
bands, the immortal (and exceeding me) he w eae 
Bovwal for the ‘aha Club, sin Sohnacn, as is never likely to 
be fi (by Boswell !), invents a new word for his description, 
and him clubable. A fourth is Sandford and Merton Thomas 
Day, who has taken two foundling girls (new-named Lucretia and 
Sabrina) to model into his own notion of mind and manners, and 
who uses his wife so madly, and insists that animals are rational, and 
—with fine poetic justice—gets kicked to death eventually by the 
hoofs of a favourite foal. A fifth is George Dempster, M.P., whose 
sister laughingly undertook to teach Johnson knotting, and who 
heard the doctor discourse so honeyedly, while his huge fingers 
made tangles of the pins and cotton, he cried out in a rapture: 
«One had better be palsied at eighteen than not ~ such a great 
man’s company!” And then there follow the Swiss George 
Michael Moser and his daughter, both Royal Academicians, and 
he the first elected keeper, and the kind-hearted man who admits 
Samuel Patterson, Johnson’s godson, among the students, when 
the great man writes and earnestly beseeches him. And James 
Quin, in a fine gold-laced coat, refusing Gay to act Macheath in 
his “ Beggar’s Opera,” because he has such a low opinion of the 

And the Irish actor Moody, who is being porate by 
Iropham Beauclerk that he has been insulted mortally. The two 
have been dining at Tom Davies's, and the host has laid his hand 
encouragingly on Moody’s back. “I can conceive nothing more 
humiliating,” cries Beauclerk, “than to be clapped on the back by 
Tom Davies!” for he sees the Irishman is wincing under the 
recollection of it, and possibly he likes a spice of fun. And bring- 
ing up the rear are Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, just landed 
from a second voyage round the world with Captain Cook ; the 
which trip Johnson had been half inclined to undertake with them, 
and had only given up because of his short-sighted eyes. “ It was 
not worth my while,” he said, “to go to see fish swim which I 
should not have seen swim, nor to go and see fish fly which I 
should not have seen fly.” Nor was it. But he petted a goat that 
was fortunate enough to survive the double circumnavigation, and 
wrote a Latin motto for it; and he was so interested in the strange 
animal, the kangaroo, the voyagers had lighted on, that he imitated 
its hop and jump to some friends in Scotland, and set them all off 
into a roar. He would not allow, though, that Dr. Solander was 
a Laplander. “ Sir, I don’t believe it!” he declared. “ Laplanders 
are not much above four feet high, and he is as tall as you! 
Besides, he has not the copper colour!” And so, of course, 
Solander must be of any nation Johnson likes to settle it, and 
something else calls out a burst of laughter (taking care, however, 
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that J _— does not a the imitations of the 
bols of a t human . 

"s is hard tS tell who is the guest next advancing. He is plump 
and jocund, rosy, well tevgunil, tovble-chinned. He wears a long, 
loose-pulled, fleecy, flaxen wig; a drab square coat; a fine cambric 
neck-tie, with point-lace ends. If Cowper did not rise and © 
whisper, 

Ten thousand sit 

Patiently present at a sacred song 


Commemoration-mad ; content to hear 
Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake, 


there would be much longer hesitation. For who, accustomed by 
Mr. Roubiliac to see a head wrapped in a straggling sort of untidy- 
looking bonnet-de-nuit, would recognise the true flesh-colour under 
a frizettish wig? But there isno mistaking Herr Georg Friedrich 
now; and when Cowper whispers again, 


Remember Handel? Who, that was not born 
Deaf as the dead to harmony, forgets 
Or can, the more than Homer of his age? 


he brings a thought present to the mind on which we will just 
linger. He likens the musician to the grave Homer. We wonder 
whether Handel—armer, lieber Handel !—ever read that the great 
Greek had a deep affliction sent him, and was stricken blind! We 
wonder whether, when his own eyes were sightless, and he stretched 
forth his hands to feel his way, he ever thought of the fine 
“Samson” he had composed, and broke out into the soliloquies he 
joined to tune for him! “QO loss of sight!” are the words he 
inlaid with melody; 


O worse than beggary, old age, or chains! 
Total eclipse ! no sun, no moon! 

All dark amidst the blaze of noon! 

O glorious light ! no cheering ray 

To glad my eyes with welcome day! 

Why thus depriv’d thy prime decree ? 
Sun, moon, and stars are dark to me! 


And did he come to hear painful meaning in these that the notes 
had never had before? And, if he did, we wonder whether it 
ever came to him also that he, John Milton, whose words had 
inspired his harmony, had been over-shadowed by the same 
calamity, and had held out his hand for help, blind too? If the 
one craved for sight, so had craved the other. The twin-creators 
of double song, now everlastingly allied, the strength and sorrow 
they both depicted were the strength and sorrow of the two; the 
sad shroud it was the choice of both to image, was the shroud 
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doomed to fall on each alike. Each, too, ‘pictured a Delilah ; 
drawing nearer, and sing ing . 
ife is not lost; though lost your si 
ph other senses oe delight! 7" 
And each had the Delilahs that were their own giant souls, and 
they were roused to labour on, unhindered, undismayed, as 
brightly as if the skies of heaven were still visible to them, and 
they had not to grope their way through thick unyielding night. 
Bring the laurels, bring the bays, 
Strew his hearse, and strew the ways ! 

What better words than these they both sung, can be the death- 
music sounding about them now? i 

A letter of self-introduction is presented by a mere lad at this 
moment. “TI am now only at the age of seventeen,” thé letter 
says (it sold the other day for six guineas), and there are some 
lines accompanying it, beginning “ Be hush’d, be hush’d, ye bitter 
winds !” put in as a taste of the young writer's quality. Looking 
from the thin hand that gives this 1 Sree to the face that is so 
anxious over it, we see a fair smooth skin, a prominent bird-like 
nose, a full blue eye, a fine-cut mouth and chin, as clear and pure 
as if they were a girl’s; the whole surmounted by over-hanging, 
wavy, pale-brown hair. The young man wears a dainty shirt- 
frill, standing out fan-like from the heavy breast-piece and collar 
of a close cloth coat; he wears, wound and wound about his neck, 
a muslin handkerchief, as spotless in its whiteness as the fresh- 
fallen snow; and when we look to the signature of his letter, we 
see there is written there Henry Kirke White. 


Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When science ’self destroyed her favourite son ! 


And yes, poor young Nottingham butcher's child and lawyer’s 
clerk, yours is another of the noble hearts indeed! ~ Th you there 
are none of the semi-dissoluteness and conscious affectation some 
talented youths assume; you labour on; striving at your goal; 
hiding all your fainting hours and self-denyings, because your 
family are poor, and you will not worry them with the thought 
that they cannot give you needful help. You are a stern economist, 
an and genius-pressed as you are. You confide to your mother 
m Cambridge, “I think I must get sugar from London; for if 
I buy it here it will cost me one-and-sixpence per pound, which is 
rather too much.” But most likely you go without the sugar. 
You go without many another sweet that would make your cup 
last out much longer; and then, as Byron again writes of you, 


"Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low 
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As we look again at the face of Henry Kirke White, we hope the 
memory of it wil cling tightly to us. Surely, thinking of him 
will do us 

There is no chair at hand, quickly, for the lady whose presence 
is upon us now. Madam,” says Dr. Johnson to her, in echo of 
what he smiled when she called upon him at his own chambers, 
“you who so often occasion 3 want of seats to others, will the 
more readily excuse the want of one yourself!” And the lady, 
who is Sarah Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, is very tall and stately, but 
bien gracieuse, and takes the place that ig dahenensially made for 
her, with a lofty air. She talks, when she is questioned, of the 
réle she thinks best suited to her, and when she decides for Queen 
Catherine, Johnson tells her she is right, and cries, “ When you 
next perform it, madam, I will myself once more hobble out to 
the theatre to see!” “Neither praise nor money seem to have 
depraved her,” Johnson tells Mrs. Thrale; but when refreshments 
are brought round she makes us laugh. She says tragically, but 
quite unconsciously—use having become her second nature—* I 
asked for water, boy; you brought me beer!” just as if it were a 
line out of some weak Shakspeare, and she must knit her brows 
to give it point! 

losely after Mrs. Siddons, follow David Garrick and his merry 
little Viennese wife. She is in white satin, with cushioned hair, 
and: as many strings of pearls twined in it and on her neck and 
wrists as Garrick’s love and improving fortune can afford to put 
there; but he is in a stage dress, and is “ Mackbeth” (as the 
“Rambler” spells it), and he cries, 
——Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 


Nor Heav’n through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry Hold! Hold! 


And the “ Rambler,” pointing, not at the actor, but at the poet, 
criticises. Mackbeth, he says, weakens his diction “ by the name 
of an instrument used by butchers and cooks in the meanest 
employments,” so that “ connecting, as we do, a knife with sordid 
offices, we feel aversion rather than terror!” Mackbeth, too, is 
guilty of the “utmost extravagance of determined wickedness, 
when he does not wish his knife to see the deed it does;” and the 
“Rambler” can scarcely check his risibility at the next line, for 
“ who, + yam ge relaxation of his gravity, _ ee of the 
avenger of guilt ing through a blanket!” Oh! Johnson! 
Oh! you great wide’ Semud! If this is how you picked Mr. 
William Shakspeare to pieces to little Davy, the wonder is 
he ever performed him at all! But, perhaps, it was that little 
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Davy was so used himself to get picked to pieces, he knew the 
value of it! His besetting sin was, according to Sir John Hill— 
a , botanist, writer—that he did not use the vowels I and 
U —that he put one, in short, where he ought to put the 
other. Garrick replied to this complaint, 

If it is, as you say, that I’ve injured a letter, 

T’ll change my note soon, and 1 hope for the better ; 

May the right use of letters, as as of men, 

Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen. 


Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due, 
And that J may be never mistaken for U! 


And whilst we look at him, the witticism is buzzed from lip to lip 
amusedly, and there is many a smiling face hid behind an out- 
spread fan. 
No one laughs more heartily at this, and at every other subject 
tickling her bright brain, than Mary Monckton, Countess of Cork. 
She comes—made way for by the pleased crowd—with her face 
owe beaming with good-humour and vivacity, it makes 
itself a mark for every one at once. No one can overlook her. 
She quizzes, enjoys, rollicks, eighty years old as she is; and as 
every lion presses to her to obtain the cordon d’honneur of a 
moment's notice and a flash of comically-malicious chat, she looks 
as attractive and as savoury as a new-made bride. She is in 
bridal white satin, too, with a high blonde cap, and many spark- 
ling jewels (not a particle brighter than her eyes, though!); and 
she sits upright in her chair, and sees and hears everything, let- 
ting no sound or incident pass by. ‘Surely,” she says to Dr. 
Johnson (only this is half a century ago), “surely Dr. Sterne’s 
writings are sometimes pathetic ! hy, some of them have even 
affected me!” And Silanes answers, rolling himself about and 
laughing, “That, dearest, is because you area dunce!” For he 


_ loves her, as his own word is for his queer attachments, and he 


calls her any name that comesuppermost. She is a little wounded 
after this, and pouts; but Johnson appeases her by saying what is 
the pretty truth—that she may be sure he does not think her 
duncish, or he certainly would not tell her so. 
Other ladies are in the wake of this lively countess. The first 
is Amelia Alderson, Mrs. Opie. She is young and pretty and 
laintive, and she is singing her song, “ Don’t forget thy poor 
indoo !” and yet is paying all attention to her brisk and bustling 
ee, the earnest man who, when he was asked how 
e mixed his colours, cried out “ With my brains!” The second 
is Hannah More. She is dining at Widow Garrick’s, and is 
hiding her laughing face behind the back of a lady sitting on the 
same settee, because Johnson has uttered an unconscious equivoque, 
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and it has made everybody titter, and himself in a solemn 

The third is Sarah Kirby, Mrs. Trimmer. She looks beautiful ; 
she has silver hair, a rosy face, and clear brown eyes; and her 
muslin-kerchiefed bosom is so neat and matronly, many more than 
the dozen children she gave birth to might be nestled there, and 
find it sweet consolation. Not far from her (being the fourth lady 
on the list) is her Majesty Queen Caroline. Cobbett has just de- 
dicated his “ English Grammar” to her (there he is! see! reckon- 
ing up one hundred and sixty-nine and a doubtful one, of the two 
hundred grammatical errors he is detecting in Johnson’s “ Lives 
of the Poets”), and he has told her she “is the only one amongst 
all the royal aw of the age who has justly estimated the 
value of the people.” He says more. He entreats her not to be uneasy 
at the sayings of her enemies, for they have “an absence of know- 
ledge, a poverty of genius, a feebleness of intellect, which nothing 
but a constant association with malevolence and perfidy could pre- 
vent from being ascribed to dotage or idiocy.” The fifth lady, 
immediately next Her Most Gracious Majesty, is Fanny Burney, 
Madame D’Arblay. She wears her wide hat, her winning smile, 
and has quiet crossed hands; but she uncrosses these hastily, when 
the poor king, her master, sees her walking in Windsor Park, and 
sets to running after her; she runs then, and the physicians run 
after him, and there is a whole set of runners, through the trees 
and across the glades, till she is come up with, and the king em- 
braces her, and after a chat on things that have been his habit, 
finds his poor madness that much relieved, and the physicians as- 
sure her there is no occasion to be afraid. The sixth lady is Mary 
Russell Mitford. She is writing, “Sweet is the balmy evening 
hour ;” and she looks as if her evening were balmy, and its hour 
sweet too. Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan, is within a few seats 
of her. She is very jewelled and belaced and modish, and is being 
quizzed by Lord Byron unmercifully; ne is beseeching her “ when 
next she borrows an Athenian heroine for her four volumes,” (we 
have sunk to three now, happily! and may hail the day when we 
are narrowed into two), “to have the goodness to marry her to 
somebody more of a gentleman than a Disdar Aga.” Then come 
Ann mee Jane Taylor, of “ Who fed me on her gentle breast,” 
and other tender infant rhymings. They are tiny girls yet them- 
selves, in white muslin frocks and pink sashes, playing with 
pees and baby and little brothers in the parsonage garden, and 
earning there, surely, the loving ways and sympathy that will 
make them afterwards feel kindly to young children, and bend 
their thoughts to enrich their minds. And then the only ve 
prominent figure among the group is Elizabeth Vassall, Lady Hol- 
land, in a vast upright black velvet bonnet, a strip of a bright-hued 
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be me age ge ee pr She is the very 
My Lady who, the English Bard says, to help the Scotch Re- 
skims the cream of each critique, 
Breathes o’er the page her purity of soul, 
Reforms each error, and re the whole ; 


and she has such a bevy of wits and poets and politicians round 
her—all fresh arrivals, and all eagerly pressing in—we ought to 
take breath before presenting ourselves to be introduced. 

It is a hard matter, though, to keep away. Amid such a goodly 
throng, it is impossible, indeed, to withhold a greeting. One of 
the visitors chatters out something about “ the sheep-bells’ tinkling 

” and small “runnels’ gurgling rattle,” and we know it is 
Horace Smith, of the “ Rejected Addresses,” and as he is a wag, 
we must pass a jest with him. Another exclaims, “Oh dear! in 
this heat one would hke to take off one’s flesh, and sit in one’s 
bones!” and seeing a fine man with plenty of flesh to make a 
riddance of, we recognise another Smith, Sydney, and cannot 
decline being roused up toa laugh. Somebody else cries, “ Mind, - 
whom you are touching, man!” and he hiccoughs, “ Lift me 
gently !” for he is in the gutter, “ know, man, that I am Wilber- 
force |” and as it is poor dunned Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with 
wit thus sparkling in the debasement of intoxication, our restora- 
tion is complete, and we fo on again with spirit and strength 
renewed. We give a hand to Wordsworth, breaking through his 
pensiveness to cry, 

Ups , my friend, and clear your looks ! 
hy all this toil and trouble ? 

Up, up, my friend, and quit your books, 
Or, surely, you'll grow double ! 


We sit for a moment by the side of a lame man, of rustic aspect 


and with a small grave head; he says (seasoned with a Scotch ~ ~ 


accent, enough for palatable salting), “The only thing in nature 
I cahnot understand is, why dogs twirl themselves round three 
times before lying down,” and we whisper, “Sir Walter Scott” 
to the friend upon our arm, and pass impressedly on. We come 
then to Rogers, “ melodious Rogers,” with his wide, bald fore- 
head, and stooping, attentive gait; we see, carving at the deco- 
ratic - in his dining-room, Francis Chantrey, journeyman, a guest 
thete . ‘»rwards, under the very scrolls and flowers upon which 
he is at work, and pointing out to his convives the works of his 
skilful hand. We welcome Porson (with his shaven, Napoleonic 
chin), and we share the start that comes when he utters his sting- 
ing prophecy, “Joan of Arc and Thalaba will be read when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten—but not till then!” And we 
welcome, also, Fowell Buxton, called Elephant Buxton, because 
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he is a giant of six feet four inches high, and we applaud when he 
cries out heartily cee brewer at his Uncle Hanbury’s, as well 
as a great warm philanthropist), “I can brew one hour, do mathe- 
matics the next, and shoot the next, and each with my whole 
soul !” —— a eae out : little when ~ — to 
the quiet, old-wor arles an <i bes and grace- 
less ol p Rs all gloom; she with a large-frilled heavy cap, and 
a straight-pinned woollen shawl, offering no outward beauty as 
compensation to her brother for the devotion that has been hers 
since the fatal tragedy, and that has never ceased. Near to the 
Lambs are three physicians—Baillie, Astley Cooper, and Aber- 
nethy. They are smooth, and sober, and serious, all ; for they 
are listening to the maladies of the company, and feeling their 

ulses, and looking at their tongues, and they know why one is 
fslions and another choleric, and what mad freaks of diet have 
upset all the rest; but in private they will lash otit their earned 
opinions of their profession in their own characteristic way. 
Baillie says, and he says it with a sigh, as he turns uneasily on his 
own sick bed, “I wish I could be sure that I have not killed more 
than I have cured!” Sir Astley Cooper declares, “The science 
of medicine is founded on conjecture, and improved by murder;” 
and John Abernethy blurts dryly, for he knows there-is something 
funny coming, “ There has been a great increasé of medical men 
of late years, but, upon my life, diséases have increased in pro- 

rtion”’ And Abernethy visits one of the governors off St. 
Riialenen’s Hospital to ask for his vote to elect him surgeon. 
It is supposed that he ought to be very slavish, and to go right 
down upon his knees, and the governor (being a rich grocer, and 
priding himself upon his grand gruffness), says, pompously, “I 
presume, sir—I presume you want my vote and interest at this 
momentous epoch of your life?’ And Abernethy looks for a 
' moment—just long enough for him to conceive the manwuvre— 
and cries out, “ No, I don’t; I want a pen’north of figs! Look 
sharp! Wrap them up, I must be off!” And loses his vote, but 
gets elected all the same, and retains his bright and bold inde- 
pendence. 

There is pressing forward now a lad of seventeen; breathless, 
fierce, unhappy, excited, for he has run away from school at half- 
past three of a July morning with an English -_ in one pocket, 
and Euripides in the other; and he reads an English newspaper 
off into Greek fluently, and he is Thomas De Quincy, and he will 
be homeless in London, hungry, and in agony, sleeping at nights 
with a forlorn girl of ten, in an empty house, amidst the scamper- 
ing of rats. Following him comes a weak-faced, bald-headed man, 
very short in the mouth and chin, writing mournfully in his diary, 
“Here began debt and obligation, out of which I have never been, 
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and never shall be, extricated as long as I live.” It is Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, and what he sets down is true; there is no 
lightening of his distress and humiliation till he bring Death to end 
them with his own hand. Then there arrives Coleridge, saying: 
There came and look’d him in the face 
An angel beautiful aud bright, 
And that he knew it was a friend, 
This miserable knight ! 
And more than one among the company whisper that a fiend has 
come to visit him, and that, like his own conception, it is only 
beautiful as long as he can thrust it back and keep it from seizing 
him beyond his own control. And then there is a renewed burst 
of merriment, and the next visitors are being talked of in a very 
different strain. Byron is the spokesman. He cries: 
Can none remember that eventful day, 
That ever-glorious, a/most fatal fray, 
When Little’s ieadless bullet met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by ? 
and bowing in Francis Jeffrey—aware, upright, keen, kind—he 
proposes 
Health to great Jeffrey! Heaven preserve his life, 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife ! 
He calls out, Moore! Harmonious favourite of the Nine! the 
critic’s Little adversary, and he laughs: 
Though myself may be the next, 
By critic sarcasm to be vexed, 
I really will not fight them ! 
and Tom, pert and spruce and very aspiring, appears on the bridge 
with him at Venice, and begins of the stars and waters and pale 
placid moon. Byron stops him. “ it, Moore!” he cries, 
‘don’t be poetical !” and Moore comes in with a grin instead of a 
wrapt glance at heaven, and is just as happy as if it had been the 
other way. Byron resumes his réle: 
Come forth, oh Campbell! give thy talents scope, 
Who dares aspire, if thou must cease to hope ? 
and the Scotch minstrel, entering, thanks him for saying Camel 
instead of Campbell, because that is how it is sounded the north 
side of the Tweed, and it is pleasant to his ears. Byron cries: 
Why slumbers Gifford? ... . 


Arouse thee, Gifford! Be thy promise claim’d! 
Make bad man better, or at least ashamed ! 


and Gifford, coming straight from Hatchard’s shop in Piccadilly 
(then Wright's), turns his nice face to us—for nice it is, although 
it is thrown back a little, and is full about the neck, as if he were 
in the sulks—and apologises for coming to us a little bit perturbed. 
He was standing in the shop, he says, when saitealy Wolcot 
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(Peter Pindar) aimed a cudgel at his head for a lampoon; and it 
would have hit him if a bystander had not stepped in promptly; 
and, Gifford adds, his dress is in the disorder that we see, because 
he and the gentleman have just been rolling the assailant in the 
mud! The next person Byron introduces is Southey. He says: 


The varlet was not an ill-favoured knave ; 
A good deal like a vulture in the face, 

With a hook-nose, and a hawk’s eye, which gave 
A swart and sharper-looking sort of grace 

To his whole aspect ; 


and he calls him an “arrogant scribbler-of-all-work,” and mutters 
“ whips,” and “ branding-irons,” and “ gibbets,” as he reads a 
recent publication of the laureate’s, in which his name is mentioned 
with anything but praise. Byron is greatly disconcerted, but he 
goes on with his work. He brings forward, with a line or epithet 
for each, Canning, Sotheby, Dibdin, Hook, Montgomery, Strang- 
ford, Hallam, Hoare, and with more kindly mention, Leigh Hunt, 
Colman, Shelley, Keats; and then he points to John Murray and 
Thomas Norton Longman, calmly looking at the whole. They 
secm suave, deliberate (Mr. Murray has, even at this moment, 
some MSS. in his hand); and it is odd to think how much 
depends on their decision, and how many of their fellow-company, 
who are now calmly sitting with them, have trembled often under 
their sharp but kindly scrutiny, because on them their sale or their 
suppression depends. 

Other forms and faces yet stand from the crowd distinct. Some 
belong to the fading past; others are so near the present the echo 
of their voices is still about us, and we cannot mention their names 
lightiy, knowing there is no hearing them any more. We look at 
all; at Gray, Grattan, Reynolds, Burke, Godwin; at Lockhart, 
Wilson, Bentham, Hazlitt, Hogg; at ‘Talfourd, Hood, Praed, 
Macaulay; and at Leech, and Thackeray, and Prince Consort, and 
Mrs. Browning, and Charlotte Bronte; and we are forced to turn 
away. Are they all dead! is our cry. Must Death be the 
certificate they cannot be without before they can get admission 
here? And we know it is. We know their grouping has been 
no reality; has only been a semblance of the life that can never 
more return! It is over; it is done. But as the light that has 
shown them to us fades out, as the gallery is cleared, as the blinds 
are drawn, as the last foot lingers, and the last look is turned re- 
luctantly away, we think there might be a record of their meet- 
ing, and it stands here now. ‘They have been re-scattered once 
more, some time; they have been re-sent hither, thither, wide and 
near; but this in memory of their gathering—this as witness that 
it has really taken place. Good-bye to our pleasant guests. 
Good-bye to them one and all. 
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VALE AND CITY. 


We 
The Vale. 

You have been, my dear A., either endeavouring to turn me 
aside from making any defence of O’Connell, after your little 
attack on him, or you have been trying to console me under my 
regret for his death, by your letter. Thank you for leaving the 
boarding-house, and getting into a better and higher sphere of life 
and character. Now let me have something about the poet-lord’s 
wife—the poet-lord read so eagerly in our youth; but there are so 
many poet-lords now, that there is no distinction in the name. 
However, to have been Byron’s wife was a great and painful dis- 
tinction many years ago. He has become so completely a man of 
a bygone generation, that Lady Byron seems almost a sort of 
anachronism in the present day. With all that, tell me how she 
impressed you—for his widow cannot but be interesting—to come 
again to our hackneyed word ; for I know none better. 

And I, who can tell you nothing about persons whose charac- 
teristics are in any way worthy of being dwelt on in detail—l, 
what shall I speak of ?—not of the newspaper again. Then it 
must be of a book. I was going to say that I must fall back on 
my reading for matter for my letter; but, in truth, it would not 
be reverting to a book for a subject. My mind is so full of my 
book that I must speak of it. 

Lamartine’s “ Histoire des Girondins” has given me great 
pleasure. Not that kind of pleasure of which I could make any 
virtual analysis. Some of its causes lie too deep for that—too far 
back in the past. My parents lived and died in unshaken belief 
in the possibility of the regeneration of France, through the suc- 
cessful carrying out of measures founded on the principles of the 
Girondists. The triumphs of their opponents was not the triumph 
of the Revolution, but the triumph of despotism through it, and 
by it, yet eventually over it. I am rejoiced at the manner in 
which Lamartine’s book has been received in France. It shows 
that the great principles evoked in ’eighty-nine yet live in the 
hearts of Frenchmen, and a dim hope arises in the mind that the 
aims of those martyrs to constitutional freedom,:though missed 
once, are not always to be missed. I am, therefore, still more dis- 
posed to await patiently the death of Louis Philippe, for some new 
combination of parties favourable to liberty. You will perceive, 
then, that much of my pleasure in “Les Girondins” arose in the 
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past, and extended itself into the future. I felt how much they 
(my a would have been charmed by the ¢tdealisation of cha- 
racters whose names were familiar to them as household words, 
and by the halo of poetical description thrown around them. 
Then, the form of historical narrative gives the book a stamp of 
reality, to which our old associations of names and events give an 
impression of truth that fixes the whole in the mind, like the 
picture of a scene already known to us, reviving the wish to see 
that scene again. La 

What! the wish to see the Revolution of ’eighty-nine again! 
you will exclaim. Why not, even that, if it were to add to the 
good it accomplished for Europe, as much more of good? I reply. 
But, in fact, that was not the picture revived in my mind, The 
picture was, such a France as the Girondists aimed at establishing 
—a, picture almost obliterated from our minds in the last thirt 
years, but now renewed by Lamartine. For this I thank him—I, 
who can remember tales of old regrets such as those of the historian 
and poet, Roscoe, of Liverpool, who lifted up his hands and wept 
aloud over the dull prose of a newspaper relating the fall of the 
Girondists. I know that there are those who find fault with some 
matters of detail in Lamartine’s work, as inconsistent with well- 
known facts. Now, I hold that truth lives in a higher region than 
that of facts. A man might give you every fact of Joan of Arc’s 
career, and miss altogether the truth of her character, which is 
only to be given by the poet. Truth lives, then, in the region of 
poesy ; it is the certainty about matters of fact, for which we must 
go down to the bottom of a well if we would discover it. Ha 
pily we can do without it, as all history shows—for the facts and 
the non-facts of history have yet to be determined for us; but we 
cannot live without poetry, for in it is truth. I find, then, in 
Lamartine’s “ Giron ding” enough of poetic truth to satisfy the 
patriot and the moralist, in spite of all criticism, and men and 
women of sensibility will always treasure it as an effort to do 
justice to some of the finer qualities of the French character. 

Although histories of the French Revolution are terrible read- 
ing, it is almost amusing to look back on those we have in Eng- 
land. We had Professor Smythe in a very logical dealing with 
facts, proving that the Revolution was no success. Then came the 
three days of 1830 to prove, without any logic at all, that it was a 
kind of success, and perhaps not yet quite done. After steady Mr. 
Smythe came Mr. Carlyle, very unsteady, in a kind of drunken 
fury, dragging forward the bloody Danton, and holding him up to 
the approbation of mankind as the man who made the Revolution 
@ success; and a success it must have been, since it produced a child 
that could stifle it—a Napoleon! For Mr. Carlyle, with all his 
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contempt for logic, has a consistent logic of his own, grounded on 
the old fact of Hercules and the snakes. Humanity, taking it in 
the gross, is the snakes, and there is now and then a Hercules sent 
—a hero who, with a strong hand, can grasp them, and even stifle 
them, if he will. Avy, if men would but just be kind enough to 
believe in that gospel, that they are snakes, and intended to be 
squeezed by Hercules, all might go on nicely. But they won't; 
they are so foolish. With all that, there is.too much in the annals 
of our species that seems to warrant Mr. Carlyle’s grim view of it. 
The Jack Sheppards of history do succeed in robbing the mails of 
his majesty’s lieges, Still we do not on that account look on mails 
as an indiscreet human invention to be scoffed at. Shall we, then, 
scoff at the greater divine invention of aspirations after freedom, 
ut into the hearts of men to be borne with them from clime to 
clime, though tyrant after tyrant crushes them to earth? That 
there yet live in France many in whom the old aspirations of 
‘eighty-nine have not been crushed Lamartine’s book shows, or 
rather the manner in which it has been received shows, and in this 
I rejoice. I confess that this is not an affair of the reason with me, 
but of feelings that have grown with my growth and strengthened 
with my strength. But I shall not refuse to hear reason. If you 
can give me good reasons for not believing that the French Revo- 
lution was an event of real good to the world, I will take them into 
serious consideration. I remember, however, what you said when 
once we talked of this: that the Revolution had yet to prove itself 
a good. Hindered from time to time, driven back, its work was 
still unfinished. Had the principles upheld in’eighty-nine sufficient 
vitality in France to accomplish the work? ‘There you, wisely 
perhaps, remained undecided, whilst I hurried to a conclusion 
favoured by my feelings and my fancy. ‘ The wish is father to 
the thought,” you whispered. Be not too cold. Allow me to 
caress a little longer the thoughts called up by Lamartine’s book. 
In return, I will accept patiently even your boarding-house details. 
Excuse my having opened on you as if impatient of them. I feel 
now penitent, as I may have wearied you by this letter of mine. 


VI. . 
The City. 
My pear F.,—Among my good intentions of uncertain time of 
execution, you have made me place the reading of Lamartine’s 
“ Girondins.” That the book is most attractive and most poetical 


Tam quite convinced, and I am determined to make myself more 
competent than I am now to discuss its merits with you. As I 
write this I feel that it is too cold a way of responding to your 
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ardent feelings on the subject of ’eighty-nine—I mean, on the spirit 
and aims of the great French patriots of ’eighty-nine—but if [ do 
not see them all in the light in which you see them, be sure at least 
that I do not see them in Mr. Carlyle’s light; that I have no belief 
in the absolute necessity for bloody hands to accomplish any work 
greater than the work of his countryman Macbeth. Agreed as 
we are on that point, let me observe to you how well it is that we 
differ on some matters. Our intercourse would be dreadfully dull 
if we were perfectly of one mind—to be of one heart is the main 
thing—and that I flatter myself we are. 

But now to tell you of that which you think will interest you, 
of Childe Harold’s chosen bride, for I perceive that that is the 
aspect in which you regard her. Hence your idea that she is an 
anachronism now. Forget that, and think only of a lady of rank 
and fortune a widow for a quarter of a century at least. Remem- 
ber, I say, a lady of rank and fortune, not of fashion, From the 
world of fashion she withdrew on her separation from her hus- 
band. If you will imagine to yourself what, during the last 
quarter of a century a lady of fortune, a thoroughly good woman, 
would do in this England of ours, then you will have an idea of 
what the great poet’s wife has been doing and is doing, and you 
will find her no anachronism, but, on the contrary, a very real 
representative of the spirit of the times in which she lives as far 
as her class is concerned—the aristocratic class. We are in a 
practical and utilitarian time. Women the possessors of large 
estates are as much disposed as men in the same position to under- 
stand how to manage them, or to understand how they are 
managed, and to have a voice in the matter. ‘This lady, then, 
when the large estates of her father and her mother came into her 
possession, found enough to claim her thoughts and turn them 
from old reminiscences of bewildering poesy. She fully accepted 
the axiom that “ property has its duties as well as its rights,” and 
determined to know all that was being done in her name as far as 
her rights were concerned, and to fulfil herself all the duties it 
entailed on her. Here was work—work I am convinced not very 
suitable to her early training—but she set to it very honestly. 
The subject of the education of the labouring classes became soon 
an absorbing one with her. She was one of the first to make a move 
in the direction of industrial schools. After many years’ work in 
this way, she told me that she was now withdrawing from it, being 
satisfied with proving that under right management such schools 
could be — self-supporting. She has taken a part in most 


attempts made for the furtherance of the people’s education, and 
has out of her own purse given ae for essays on popular educa- 
tion, and on the best methods o 


instruction. 
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Does Harold’s bride come before you in this busy personage? 
No; you will say a hundred rich ee women act just so as well, 
and what traits are you to distinguish her from the rest? 
Well, I will tell you one by which you may: that she is not one 
of the pious women who build a church either to God or to fame, 
and endow a school beside it in which some peculiar catechism is 
to be taught. The clergy as yet have had no influence with her. 
If she have any bigotry it is on the side of liberality. Can you 
understand that? It certainly shows that her training was not 
that of the present day, in which we have a kind of Tigorism as 
to adopting—perhaps I should say as to making public—decided 
views of High or Low Church, of Dissent or Roman Catholicism. 
In politics she was brought up of the old school of Whigs, and 
she is as liberal as any aristocratic person, I suppose, can be. Her 
religion and her politics: all this will not satisfy you I know ; in 
her sentiments on these you will see nothing that unfitted her to 
be the companion of “the noble poet.” She is, besides, no prude. 
What characteristics, then, of the woman, simply as a woman, led 
her first to choose him, and then made her find it impossible to 
live with him, you will be disposed to ask. That would be a 
history long to tell—one that I cannot tell. 

But thinking of some characteristics to give you, it is curious 
that there occurred to me something said by Sir Walter Scott, in 
his description of Rowena: “ Her disposition was naturally that 
which physiognomists consider as proper to fair complexions, mild, 
timid, and gentle, but it had been tempered, and, as it were, 
hardened by the circumstances of her education; accustomed to see 
the will of all, even of Cedric himself (sufficiently arbitrary with 
others), give way before her wishes, she had acquired that sort of 
courage and self-confidence which arises from the habitual and 
constant deference of the circle in which we move—she could 
scarcely conceive the possibility of her will being opposed, far less 
that of its being treated with total disregard.” 

If we could now imagine such a character by some delusion of 
the fancy led to give her affections to Bois-Guilbert, instead of to 
Ivanhoe, we may conceive how great would be the shock, when 
she found herself’ totally unfitted to be the companion of a man 
swayed by passions which he himself could not master. Shall you 
be disposed to accept this as some explanation on the incompati- 
bility of disposition existing between Childe Harold and his 
bride? At all events, let us take it until time reveals more—if 
there be more to reveal. The motto of her family on her father’s 
side is “ Resolute and firm.” Now this is quite applicable to her. 
You must not, however, with resolute connect the idea of bold: 
she has not the resolution that belongs to the impulsive and sym- 
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thetic, nor the firmness of the passionate character; but she has 
Poth those qualities solely in connexion with the conviction of her 
reason as to that which is right. We cannot suppose that it was 
in this sense that ‘Resolute and firm” was adopted by her 
ancestors, but, femininely speaking, the words are suitable to her, 

Now let us forget Harold’s bride, and think only of his widow 
In this aristocratic England of ours, I suppose we shall always look 
up with respect to those born to the inheritance of great names 
and great estates. Fancy one such—a girl, the only and idolised 
child of parents, not very young—parents who had lived among 
the highest persons of the land in London, or amidst an attached 
tenantry in the country. There their daughter, who was to 
inherit their estates, must have been regarded with some of the 
reverence due to a little princess, mild and good she must also 
have been the object of much affection. Recollect, too, that I am 
speaking of half a century ago, when as yet railways were not, 
and the great northern counties not changed into regions of 
factories, foundries, and coal pits; when there still lingered amon 
the lower classes something of a clan feeling towards the lord or 
the lady, whose tenants they were. Where that feeling does 
exist, base is the heart of the owner of the soil who does not 
respond to it with generous kindness—cold the heart that does 
not return the disinterested attachment of inferiors. If there be 
besides attachment to the dwellers on the soil, attachment to the 
soil itself, not only for happy days spent on it, but for old romantic 
ancestral associations, can we refuse our pitying ra to one 
who is called upon to resign a patrimony so endeared? ‘The estate 
of Seaham, in Durham, was thus dear to Lady Byron. Not then 
as the young bride fascinated by genius, nor as the wife of one 
year obliged to leave her husband, does she appear to me so 
interesting as the lonely widow, whose pure and happy remem- 
brances of the home of her childhood were sadly thought over in 
connexion with the determination to sell it, in order to pay her 
father’s debts; but, perhaps, as you have always connected her in 
your mind with the great genius to whom she was united, you 
may not see her in this light. 

After all this, you will wish to have some personal traits that 
you may form an idea of what she is like. Of the poet’s 
daughter you may have some notion from the likenesses of the 
father, but a likeness of the daughter would convey no impression 
respecting the mother, so completely unlike are they. It is not 
that their relative ages make them unsuitable to be compared ; it 
is their total dissimilarity. ‘The mother has the higher and larger 
forehead, but it does not impress you as being of that capacity of 
which the daughter's is. The eyes of dark blue must have been 
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fine, the rest of the features are insignificant; but the whole face 
is now so “sickled o’er with the pale cast,” not of thought, but of 
long-continued ill health, that one can hardly decide whether or 
not it ever were handsome. With this you must be satisfied for 
the present, and I must give you good wishes and good-bye. 


VIL. 
The Vale. 

I aM not at all certain that you have convinced me that Lady 
Byron is not an anachronism, a l’heure qu’il est, at this time of 
day. As the poet’s wife, as the mother of “ Ada, sole daughter of 
his house,” she must present herself to all men’s minds, not as the 
good lady whom you represent the establisher of charity schools. 

Do you remember our once indulging in some laughter at the 
expense of an old lady, who regretted that Napoleon ayn ge 
had not been slain in the battle of Waterloo, or that he had not 
killed himself immediately afterwards? “It would have been so 
much nicer than for him to have lived to be made prisoner!” 
Indeed, when one found 


The conqueror of the nations 
Now daily squabbling o’er disputed rations, 


one could have wished a more dignified end for him than that 
which he had, and the old jady’s idea of a nice death does not seem 
so ludicrous, 

Such are we. We value ourselves by the estimation in which 
we shall be held when “ our little life is rounded by its last sleep.” 
The poet’s widow will seem to those who read of her in the future 
to have had no purpose in life to fulfil beyond the bringing up of 
his child. Let us suppose that when that task was cocaine’. and 
when that child was suitably established in life, Lady Byron had 
been called away, and that she had left a last gentle command to 
be interred in the tomb in the little Nottinghamshire church where 
her husband lies; I should then look upon her existence as rounded 
into a more poetical completeness than I can do now, when you 
place her before me as partly the woman of business and partly the 
woman of benevolence. But you will say it is too soon to judge, 
that added years may show us this completeness for which we 
wish, and that entire forgiveness of the wrongs which she suffered 
from her lord, which death should bring. Well, if you and I 
outlive her, we shall sec. In the mean time, tell me something 
more of her daughter. . . . . 

Here I left off last night. Perhaps some remains of the thought 
at which I had smiled about death dwelt on my mind, as I had a 
very pleasant dream on that subject—a real dream, I do assure you 
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—and here it is. I do not often wander into rhythm, but just 
now I cannot help it. 

I wake, but yet my dream is scarcely past ; 

I feel it hover o’er my senses still : 

Methought I lay upon the verdant earth, 

And music breathed within her bosom, soothing 

To my ear, my soul, like melody divine— 

And that was all. A short sweet dream: such dream 

Might to a harassed spirit bring back peace, 

Recalling how our gentle mother earth 

Oft whispers us: “ Here, find repose with me! 

Rest, and forget the sorrows of the world! 

Not here shall memory awake to anguish ! 

Not here the generous aspiration crushed ! 

The blasted hope! the struggling fond affection 

Shall ever torture more. The griefs that seem 

Intense, eternal, I will softly end. 

Come then to me.” Oh, breathe again sweet sounds ! 

Tell us that in earth’s lap we may find peace ; 

Teach us anew to hope! 

With this I bid you good morning, for you know it is the 

habit of many old-fashioned people to tell their dream at break- 
fast; only remember you are not to give me dreams jn return for 


mine, but real facts about real persons. 


VIII. 
The City. 

My pear F.,—I could have no objection at my breakfast-table 
to such a pretty little dream as that you sent me. Give me as 
many of your dreams as you like; they will be always acceptable 
to me, whether in verse or prose. I am to give you realities in re- 
turn for them, and here I begin with what you wish to have, the 
pendant to my last letter, which is to be about the most interesting 
woman in London. 

I do not forget that 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 

and that in this vast city there may be even thousands of women 
of higher, purer, more generous nature than those women whom I 
call interesting. They are interesting simply from their having 
been objects of peculiar interest to a celebrated man. We take it 
for granted that they could not have become so had they not 
themselves possessed some high qualities. In the case of Byron's 
daughter this is quite a gratuitous assumption, as all his interest in 
her arose from her being his child—an infant of whom he knew 
not even what she was like. Our interest in her arises from her 
being the Ada whom he sang so sweetly. But the gratuitous 
assumption which we make about her becomes a mere matter of 
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fact when we see her. That she has high, very high, qualities of 
the intellect no one capable of forming any judgment can for a 
moment doubt. She is strikingly like the good portraits of her 
father; but though there is “something than beauty dearer” in 
that thoroughly and completely mind-illumined face, she is not as 
handsome as her father must have been. From those fine grey 
eyes of hers an intellect looks out, to which the term shrewdness 
would be quite inapplicable. That implies an acquaintance with 
the world and the contests of life that she could never huve had. 
She had nothing to struggle for. Even as an heiress of a noble 
house, she could have little to awaken ambition. Yet there is that 
which is higher than what mere aristocracy attains to; there is 
fame extending into the future. Now this, and of the most last- 
ing kind, she had from childhood—poetic fame; her name is 
embalmed in his lines for ages. Then, too, in her early years, a 
deputation from Greece waited on her to offer an address to the 
daughter of the man who had laid down his life in the cause of 
freedom. Within her broad and lofty brow—“the dome of 
thought, the palace of the soul”—there must be many proud re- 
membrances that soar above those of the aristocrat. There is 
that in her bearing which tells us that pride, in the vulgar accep- 
tation of the word—pride of rank and station—is far from her. 
For rank and fame no ambition could be awakened in her. For 
knowledge none. “ The ample page rich with the spoils of time” 
was ree a before her by the most careful hands. Science and 
art and travel did all that could be done for her apt mind. And 
those cares which we in our lower sphere feel—the cares of the 
purse—never touched her. A governess, a maid, a footman, were 
always at hand to bear the purse and pay. From all these circum- 
stances there results in her a certain air of elevation that has 
nothing to do with the distinguished air, to use the hackneyed 
term of the day. Is there not such a think as sel/-distinguished ? 
I trust there is. It is not self-reliant, or self-conceited, or self- 
confident, but, as it were, an inborn consciousness of a difference 
between self and other men. Byron’s daughter has the wit to 
know that she is greater as the poet’s Ada than as the daughter of 
a peer and peeress, and the inheritress of a peerage in her own 
—_ Yet she is, like her father, quite aware of the value of her 
rank. 
Though the rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man, the gold, for all that! 

What can we do but value the stamp, since men have so long 
agreed not to accept as gold that which does not bear it? Al- 
though we did not speak on this subject, something occurred that 
had a kind of reference to it, and I thought she showed that she 
had a little of her father’s mischievousness in her, as she told how 
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a clergyman’s wife, putting a footstool under her feet, said, very 
naively, “Oh, I do love aristocracy !” 

Her father’s turn for sarcasm I could perceive in her remarks on 
a matter that came under discussion: the extraordinary declara- 
tions on oath made before parliament by gentlemen, concerning 
the making of railways in districts in which they had property. 
Some one must have sworn falsely, for one statement was com- 
pletely at variance with another. Which was true? Which was 
false? No one knew—no one cared. The end of the matter 
with her was: “ We can do without morals, but we can’t do with- 
out railways.” 

I mentioned to you before how unlike Lady Byron and her 
daughter are; but I think, in any case, one should never be dis- 

osed to look for her mother in her, on first seeing her. It is not 
solely from our imagination being filled by the poet’s great powers 
that, in his child, we wish to see him only, therefore do see him; 
it is that the very first glance shows that there is nothing of 
her mother in her. 

She is like her father, fond of dogs—the dog at present chosen 
by the poet’s daughter is a great one; perhaps like his Boatswain, but 
bearing the higher name of Nelson. He is admitted into her apart- 
ment sometimes, when a human visitor is excluded, and when he 
sees her in her carriage will leap into it, to be beside her — at 
which she laughs, as regardless of his muddy paws as he is himself, 
Now, you will say I am going on about slight matters, and not 
touching on those mathematical and scientific acquirements of 
which you have heard so much. I can only tell you that I 
alluded to her reputation in that way, and that she modestly said 
that a woman’s attainments of that kind were always magnified ; 
her powers being inferior to those of man, a little learning brought 
her great repute. I mentioned a book (of which, by the way, I 
do not think very highly) that I had heard attributed to ie. 
“The Vestiges of Creation.” She said its unknown author had 
sent a presentation copy to her address, If there were anything 
of interrogation in my remark, this was a sufficient reply to it. 

She answered an observation from her mother, by, “Oh, then, 
you do not think me at all poetical!” It is true that I do not 
suppose she would ever think of making verses; yet I believe the 
ores element to exist strongly in her mind. It has been turned 

y @ peculiar education to the facts and the actualities of science; 
but has made of those a sort of poetry to itself. This, if carried 
far, would become the very highest poetry; but she is a woman of 
the world of fashion, and must from time to time give her mind 
to its facts and actualities. Then comes a little into play one 
phase of the poetical character inherited from her father—the 
sarcastic. You will guess, from all I have said, that this daughter 
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of a once renowned poet has been gifted with much of his genius, 
but she has no seapelee $0 employ her powers, and she will pass 
away, they remaining unknown. Her ee in her aristocratic 
a will be filled by some meaner mind, and her father’s lines 
only will preserve her name from oblivion. Better that it should 
be than that she should make her own fame by a female 
*‘ Childe Harold,” and a female “ Don Juan.” 
Adieu, for the present. 








CHANSON. 


O mk, for the months and the days, 
That slowly come and so sadly pass! 

O me for the weary days, 

That drag their long length through the dreary ways 
Of the months, alas! 


O me, would it were night, 
All the day is my cry! 
O me, would it were night; 
And at night I say would it were morning light, 


And the days would go by! 


O me, for the days yet unborn, 
That must come to the birth! 

O me for the days unborn, 

Yet to be and to live and to die forlorn, 
Ere my morning of mirth! 


Heigho, for the days that die, 
Giving birth to each night! 

Heigho for the nights that die, 

Giving birth to the days that will die by and by, 
And be put out of sight! 


Heigho, I sigh for each death, 
At each slow birth am vex’d! 

Heigho, I rejoice at the death 

Of each day that declines and at last yields its breath, 
To make room for the next! 


And heigho for the days that bring 
The days that depart, 
Link’d to the day of all days that shall bring 
44, age. my own love, along with the Spring, 
o my arms! to my heart! 
RoBERT STEGGALL. 
























WILLIAM, DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


BETWEEN Frederick, Prince of Wales, born A.D. 1707, and his 
brother William, branded as the Butcher of Culloden, there was a 
difference in age of some fourteen years. William was only four 
months younger than his “ cousin and competitor,” as Earl Stan- 
hope styles him, Prince Charles Edward, to whom, however, he 
bore no resemblance in personal build or bearing, make or manners, 
being described as, even in early manhood, corpulent and un- 
wieldy to a remarkable degree, and in his behaviour rough and 
displeasing. As a child he was noted for an assumption of 
seriousness which there were plenty of people at court to identify 
admiringly with wisdom, as profound as precocious: outsiders, less 
interested and prepossessed, declared it to be merely dulness. As 
a youth, neither seriousness nor dulness appeared predominant in 
his character, his pursuits being often frivolous enough, and some- 
times more than slightly disrespectable. As a young man he 
“came out strong” as a patron of the turf,—betting largely, 
gambling deeply, and playing the debauchee to the top of his 
bent; nor does his father, George II., whose favourite he was, in 
invidious contrast with “that beast Fred,” appear to have checked 
him in sowing broadcast these wild oats of his, or to have 
paternally discouraged the gallantries in which Duke William’s 
taste was rather greedy than nice, rather easy and comprehensive 
than fastidious and walest. 

There were good points about His Royal Highness, too; and of 
a sterling sort, such as they were. Honesty of purpose, adherence 
to his promises, and attachthent to his friends, are virtues which 
distinguish him from the heir-apparent, his brother. Poet Gay 
wrote his Fables to teach young William’s idea to shoot in the 
right direction; and to William he dedicated them—warnin 
H.R.H., as he flatteringly did so, that “ Princes, like beauties, 
from their youth, are strangers to the voice of Truth,” and exhort- 
ing him therefore to “learn to contemn all praise betimes, For 
flattery’s the nurse of crimes,”—with the monition that to those of 
his “exalted station, each courtier is a dedication.” Must Guy, 
too, flatter like the rest, and turn his morals to a jest? A thou- 
sand times No! The Muse disdains to steal from those who 
thrive in courts by fulsome prose. But, Mr. John goes on to say, 


But shall I hide your real praise, 
Or tell you what a nation says? 

They in your infant bosom trace 
The virtues of your royal race : 
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In the fair dawning of your mind — 
Discern you generous, mild, and kind : 
They see you grieve to hear distress, 
And. pant already to redress. 

Go on; the height of good attain, 
Nor let a nation hope im vain; 

For hence we justly may presage 
The virtues of a riper age. 

True courage shall your bosom fire, 
And future actions own your sire. 
Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save.* 


Culloden may be thought a bitter satire on the middle and the 
ending of this present and prospective panegyric of Poet Gay’s. 
But we shall see. 

Another poet, writing as late as 1763,—a satirical rogue too, for 
he is nothing, or next to nothing, if not satirical,—that evil- 
speaker of dignities in general, irreverent-reverend Charles 


Churchill,— penned an emphasis of eulogy on the Duke of 


Oumberland in particular. For Churchill’s are presumed to be 


the Lines written in Windsor Park,t which boldly maintain that 
Pope, who 
—to Satire gave its lawful way 
And made the Nimrods of Mankind his prey,— 


could he but have “looked into the womb of Time,” and fore- 
seen the trophies in war and peace of this same Duke William,— 
would have had something else and better than Satire to employ 
his diamond-pointed pen. 

How might his Muse, if any Muse’s tongue 

Could ~ such an argument, have sung 

One William, who makes all mankind his care, 

And shines the saviour of his country there ! 


One William, who to every heart gives law ; 
The son of George, the image of Nassau ! 


But poets, it may be objected, will say anything, especially 
partisan poets, who, in a party movement, and at a party crisis, 
write, like Churchill, for a party purpose. Turn, then, to the 
sober prose of a noble historian, of exemplary freedom from party 
bias, and writing in another century the character of the “ Whig 
hero.” Earl Stanhope, then, recognises in William, Duke of 
Cumberland, a dutiful son, and a liberal patron; as a soldier, one 
enthusiastically fond of his profession—who had closely studied its 
details, and might even be lauded for capacity in an age which, to 
England at least, was singularly barren of military merit. 





* me Fables, part i., No. I. 
Fy lished in the London Magazine for 1763, with Churchill’s name sub- 
scribed. 
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And here it may be noticed, by the way, that Lord Macaulay, 
in declaring Olive to be the only English general, since the death 
of Wolfe, of whom his countrymen had much reason to be proud 
—Conway, though versed in the learning of his profession, an 
personally courageous, being void both of vigour and capacity,— 
Granby, honest, generous, and as brave as a lion, having neither 
science, nor genius,—and Sackville, inferior in knowledge and 
abilities to none of his contemporaries, having incurred (unjustly 
as Macaulay believes) the imputation most fatal to the character of 
a soldier,—remarks of the Duke of Cumberland that he had been 
“generally unfortunate ;” and that his single victory, having been 
gained over his countrymen, and used with merciless severity, had 
been more fatal to his popularity than many defeats.* 

To return from Mosushy to Mahon. The latter goes on to say, 
that William’s unwearied activity and high personal courage 
would, at any period of his country’s history, have justly claimed 
applause. But as one of the Duke’s own friends open “ his 
judgment is too much guided by his passions, which are often 
violent and ungovernable.” Avgainst his foreign adversaries he is 
owned to have displayed no undue asperity, and towards his 
soldiers to have sometimes shown compassion: thus, for instance, 
on arriving at Edinburgh in 1746 he immediately arrested the 
course of Hawley’s savage executions: yet even his own arm 
often murmured at his harshness and rigour; and as to any rebel, 
he treated him, Earl Stanhope flatly avers, “ with as little mercy 
as he might a wolf. Never, perhaps,” continues his lordship, 
“ did any insurgents meet a more ungenerous enemy. From the 
deeds of blood in Scotland—committed by his own order in some 
cases, and connived at in many more—his contemporaries branded 
him with a disgraceful by-word—THE BUTCHER; and the historian 
who cannot deny the guilt, must repeat and ratify the name.” t 

Not that there are extenuators and apologists for the Duke 
awanting, in the matter even of Culloden. hile the Butcher 
brand practically goes to damn him to everlasting fame with Dick 
the Butcher of Ashford, one of Jack Cade’s lieutenants, who di 
Jack yeoman’s service in the battles on Blackheath, and to wiom 
Jack, assuring him of his high consideration in consequence, ap- 
plaudingly testifies, “They fell before thee like sheep and oxen, 
and thou behavedst thyself as if thou hadst been in thine own 
slaughter-house: therefore thus will I reward thee,” t &c.—on the 
other hand, one historical critic, an Englishman, maintains that 





* Macaulay’s Essays, vol iii., Lord Clive. 


{ Mahon’s History of England, vol. iii. ch. xxix. 
Second Part of King Henry VI., Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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the post-Culloden severities were “mercy in disguise.”* And 
another, a Scotchman too, for such we take that intelligent and in- 
dustrious author, Mr. J. Hill Burton, to be,—though Mr. Robert 
Chambers has declared that “no Scotsman can be expected to 
write impartially of”f the Butcher,—is free to acknowledge in 
Duke William “no common man.” Describing him as connected 
with that cluster of German princes who, taking example by the 
house of Brandenburgh, studied war as a good speculation, Mr. 
Burton thinks it probable that, after Frederick the Great himself, 
none of these princes would have been so capable of wholesale a 
propriations of territory “as this young duke.” Military law was 
with him the first of all laws; and in a constitutional country this 
course had the character of brutal severity. But what he did, 
was, “we may be assured from his character,” not done “in a 
spirit of wantonness, but from a sense of duty.” Brought up in 
the German military school, he did not, according to Mr. Burton, 
discriminate between a rebellion suppressed m constitutional Britain, 
where all men are supposed innocent but those proved to be guilty, 
and a revolted German province.t{ 

That the Duke was not devoid of feeling, and high feeling, too, 
of the Sir Philip Sidney sort, is apparent from the story told of 
him at the Battle of Dettingen, some three years before Culloden, 
—which may pair off, in a fashion, with the more celebrated one 
of Sir Philip himself and the glass of water. William was wounded 
in the leg; and after the engagement, when the surgeon was pre- 
paring to extract the ball, he observed a French. musqueteer 
brought near his tent, who had suffered fearfully in the encounter. 
“ Begin,” he bade the surgeon, “with that French officer, he is 
more wounded than I am; he may want assistance, and I shall 
not.” 

Bu a hundred such stories would not cancel the impression that 
the Duke’s military law in the Highlands was law untempered by 
mercy. No one would suppose that he was the original, so far as 
clemency and mild counsel are concerned, of certain lines by a 
classic English poet of an earlier age, written in glorification of a 
Duke, and of royal blood withal, and engaged too in suppress- 


ing a rebellion in Scotland,—in which latter particulars, the 
parallel is not so much amiss: 


His fame, his conduct, and that martial look, 
The guilty Scots with such a terror strook, 





* Warburton’s Mem. of Horace Walpole. 

+ Chambers’s Hist: of the Rebellion 1745-6, ch. xix. 
i History of Scotland, by John Hill Burton, vol. i. 
Coxe, House of Austria, vol. iii. ch. civ. 
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That to his courage they resign the field, 

Who to his bounty had refused to yield. 

Glad that so little loyal blood it cost, 

He grieves so many Britons should bé lost ; 
Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 
To save the flyers, than to win the field ; 

And at the Court his interest does employ, 
That none, who ’scaped his fatal youu should die.* 


Exquisitely inapplicable this to the Duke whose mission it was 
to make hapless Caledonia mourn. 

When the Rebellion was finally extinguished, he fixed his head- 
quarters near Fort Augustus, in the very centre of the insurgent 
districts. It would have been, Earl Stanhope observes, a task 
welcome to most generals, and not unbecoming in any, to have 
tempered justice with mercy,—to reserve the chiefs or principal 
delinquents for trial and punishment, but to spare, protect, and con- 
ciliate the people at large. “Not such, however, was the Duke of 
Cumberland’s opinion of his duty. Every kind of havoc and 
outrage was not only permitted, but, 1 fear we must add, 
encouraged. Military license usurped the place of law, and a 
fierce and exasperated soldiery were at once judge—jury—execu- 
tioner. .... General Hawley, it is said, was foremost in every 
cruelty, and much more deeply conscious of, and responsible for 
them, than his Royal master.”t Elsewhere the historian points 
out both Hawley and his patron the Duke as signal exceptions to 
the rule, that brave men are never cruel. 

Before Culloden we have His Royal Highness writing to the 
Duke of Newcastle that all in the Highlands, almost to a man, are 
Jacobites, and that-mild measures will not do. That the whole of 
the laws of that ancient kingdom must be new modelled. And that 
were he to enumerate the villains and villanies that country abounds 
in, he should never have done. From Fort Augustus he thus 
writes to the Minister: “I am sorry to leave this country in the 
condition it is in; for all the good that we have done has been a 
little blood-letting, which has only weakened the madness, not 
cured it.”t In a letter of Horace Walpole’s dated only a week or 
two later than this of H.R.H., we find it stated, in reference to the 
“ great intercession” that was being made for Lords Kilmarnock 
and Cromartie, “The King is much inclined to some mercy; but 
the Duke, who has not so much of Cesar after a victory, as in 
gaining it, is for the utmost severity. It was lately proposed in 





* Waller, On the Duke of Monmouth’s Expedition. 
Mahon, vol. iii. p. 311, 3rd edit. 
_— of Cumberland to Duke of Newcastle, July 17, 1746. Coxe’s 
am. 
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the city to present him with the freedom of some company; one 
of A said aloud, ‘Then let it be of the Buichore? "ak 
Billy the Butcher was one of his by-names. 

Further on in the same letter, Horace relates, that when the 
Duke waited on his brother Frederick, after returning from Scot- 
land, the Prince carried him into a room that overhung the wall of 
St. James’s Park, and stood there with his arm about his neck, to 
charm the gazing mob. 

An Edinburgh Reviewer, who says of William that, with great 
parts, a sound understanding, and much force of character, he was 
as rigorous in exacting obedience in the merest trifles to himself, 
as he was dutiful and submissive to his father,—calls it “ one of 
the misfortunes of the times,” that the Duke of Cumberland was 
“oan object of unmerited jealousy to his childish and worthless 
brother;” and this sentiment, it is added, inherited by Frederick’s 
widow, and infused by her into the mind of George III., was the 
principal cause of “those disgraceful dissensions, which followed 
the death of Mr. Pelham, and brought this country to the brink 
of ruin.”+ On the death of the Prince of Wales in 1751, Walpole 
describes “the grief for the dead brother” as “affectedly great; 
the aversion to the living one as affectedly displayed. They cried 
about an elegy, and added, ‘Oh, that it were but his brother! 
On ’Uhange they said, ‘ Oh, that it were but the butcher? ”{ The 
elegy alluded to was. most likely some Jacobite effusion, but it 
“took” with all parties, at that by no means loyal or devotedly 
Hanoverian epoch: 

Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead : 
Had it been his father, 

1 had much rather ; 


Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another, § 


et cwtera, ejusdem generis, through all the members of the Royal 
Family. 

And yet it was of Duke William that Walpole had told Mann 
but half a dozen years previously, after the doings at Dettingen 
and elsewhere, that “all the letters are full of the Duke’s humanity 
and bravery: he will be as popular with the lower class of men as 
he has been for three or four years with the low women: he will 
be the soldier’s Great Sir as well as theirs. Iam really glad; it 
will be of great service to the family, if any of them come to 





* Walpole to Mann, Aug. 1, 1746. 

t Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxviii. p. 35. 

f Walpole to Mann, April 1, 1781. 
Walpole’s Memoirs of George LL., vol. i. 
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make a figure.”* Not three months before thus writing, Walpole 
had j at the Duke’s being appointed generalissimo, saying, 
« Poor boy! he is most Brunswickly happy with his drums and 
trumpets. Do but think that this sugar-plum was to tempt him to 
swallow that bolus the Princess of Denmark!”+ Conway's ad- 
miration for the master under whom he distinguished himself at 
Fontenoy, may have had something to do with Walpole’s growing 
goodwill towards His em ar the established position 
William gained as “the Whig hero” was, of itself, a predisposing 
cause for personal and political regard, on the part of the son of 
Sir Robert Walpole, whose hostility to the Prince of Wales had 
been so marked, and his attraction to the king’s favourite son pro- 
portionally great. 

On William’s being appointed to command the forces sent 

inst Prince Charles at the close of the year, Horace remarks: 
« it is certain that the army adore the Duke, and are going in the 
greatest spirits. . . . For bravery, His Royal Highness is certainly 
no Stuart, but literally loves to be in the act of fighting. His brother 
[se Prince of Wales] has so far the same taste, that the night of 
is new son’s christening, he had the citadel of Carlisle in,sugar at 
supper, and the company besieged it with sugar-plums,.”{ Again: 
« The great dependence is upon the Duke; the soldiers iets tien 
and with reason: he has a lion’s courage, vast vigilance and 
activity, and, I am told, great military genius.”§ A fortnight 
later: “The Duke and his name are pursuing the scattered rebels 
into their very mountains, to root out sedition entirely.” April 
brings news of Culloden, and Horace proclaims: “It isa brave 
young Duke! .-. . I have some inclination to wrap up half a 
dozen sky-rockets to make you drink the Duke’s health.” || In 
July: “The Duke is still in Scotland, doing his family the only 
service that has been done for them there since their accession.’ 4] 
Very shortly after that date William is back in town again, and 
again sunk in low company. 

In Walpole, for instance, we read of the Duke’s giving “ his 
ball last might to Peggy Banks at Vauxhall.”** In Gray, of the 
Duke’s being “here at his lodge with three women, and three 
aide-de-camps. . . . He goes to races, and the people make a ring 
about him, as at a bear-baiting.tt” 

In the summer of next year, a cloud overshadowed the military 





* Walpole to Mann, May 24, 1745. 
Same to Same, March'4, 1745. 
Same to Same, Nov. 29, 1745. 
January 28, 1746. ]) April 26. 
July 7. 


** Aug. 5. +e to Wharton, Sept, 11. 
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restige of the Duke, who was defeated by the French at the 
of Laffelt. “The truth of the whole is,” Walpole assures 
Montague, “that the Duke was determined to fight at all events, 
which the French, who determined not to fight but at great odds, 
took advantage of.”* The Duke was very near taken, Horace 
tells Mann, “having, through his short sight, mistaken a body of 
French for his own people. He behaved as bravely as usual; but 
his prowess is so well established, that it grows time for him to 
exert other qualities of a general.”t Three months later: “The 
Duke is coming back. I fear his candles are gone to bed to Ad- 
miral Vernon’s! He has been ill; they say his head has been 
more affected than his body. Marshal Saxe sent him Cardinal 
Polignac’s Anti-Lucretius to send to Lord Chesterfield. If he 
won't let him be a general, at least *tis hard to reduce him to a 
courier."t’ His Royal Highness has not gained ground with 
Horace, by losing it in the field, that is increasingly , 

Witness the strain of subsequent passages a son addresse. “The 
Duke goes to Holland this week, and I hear we are going to raise 
another million. ‘There are prodigious discontents in the army. 
. « « Weare great and very exact disciplinarians; our partialities 
are very strong’, especially on the side of aversions, and none of 
these articles tally exactly with English tempers. Lord Robert 
Bertie received a reprimand the other day by an aide-de-camp, for 
blowing his nose as he relieved the guard under a window; where 
very exact notice is constantly taken of very small circumstances.”§ 
A window, indefinitely articled, it need scarcely be said, means 
the window of the Duke. ‘To that title, by the way, William was, 
by the definite article, as exclusively entitled in his day, by 
popular recognition, as Wellington was in ours. THE DUKE 
meant one Duke and only one, in the reign of George II.; as 
distinctively as it meant one only (for there was only one Waterloo) 
throughout the reigns of two of that king’s great-grandsons, and 
of his great-great-grand-daughter, whom God preserve ! 

Before long, Horace has nicknames for this disciplinarian Duke. 
He tells Montague that “ Nolkejumskoi has let down his dignity 
and his discipline, and invites continually all officers that are 
members of parliament.” || Next year he calls the Remembrancer, 
a weekly paper edited by Ralph, “the Craftsman of the present 
age,” and says it “is generally levelled at the Duke, and filled with 





* Walpole to George Montague, July 2, 1747. 
t Walpole to Mann, July 3. " 


Walpole to + my Oct. 1. 
Walpole to Mann, Feb. 16, 1748. 
Walpole to Montague, Aug. 11. 
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very circumstantial cases of his arbitrary behaviour.”* It had 
absolutely written down Hawley, William’s “favourite general 
and executioner,” who was to have been upon the staff. 

Then again Horace has a story to tell of a poor young soldier 
upon whom a court-martial had been appointed, and sentence of 
two hundred lashes passed, for his counterfeiting a furlough only 
for a day, to see his friends. “ But Nolkejumskoi, who loves 
blood like a leech, insisted it was not enough—hes made them sit 
three times (though every one adheres to the first sentence), and 
swears they shall sit these six months till they increase the punish- 
ment.” 

On 1 morning that the Houses met, in February, 1751,— 
which was but a few weeks before the death of Prince Frederick, 
—there was universally dispersed, by the penny post, and by being 
dropped into the areas of houses, a paper called Constitutional 
Queries—a rather equivocal title, in Walpole’s opinion, it not bein 
clear whether they were levelled at the Family, or by Part of the 
Family at the Duke. The object of the paper, says Mr. Wright, 
was to expose the Duke of Cumberland to popular odium by com- 
paring him with Richard III., and exciting a suspicion that he 
would employ his military power to violate the birthright of his 
brother, and usurp the throne. 

William was innocent in the extreme of any such wickedness, 
And England generally was of that opinion, as it heard of the 
great fat prince making his jovial campaigns at Newmarket, “ with 
half the nobility and half the money of England attending him,” 
—now and then frightening and perplexing Bubb Doddington by 
some token of good-will to the Princess Dowager and her orphan 
family; any palpable progress in such reconciliation betokening no 
good to such a make-bate as Bubb. 

His Royal-Highness begins to recover lost ground with Horace 
Walpole too, who tells Conway in 1753 that William has just been 
winning as many hearts at Newmarket as he lost in Scotland; “ he 
played deep and handsomely; received everybody at his table with 
the greatest good-humour; and permitted the familiarities of the 
— with ease and sense.”{ In 1755, giving news of our West 
ndian expeditions, Horace writes that “ the Duke is now the soul 
of the Regency, and is on all hands allowed to make a great figure 
there,” but is much dissatisfied at the slowness of General Brad- 
dock, who was not the first instance (witness Hawley) to prove to 
the Duke that brutality does not necessarily constitute a general. 





* Walpole to Mann, June 25, 1749. 
+ Walpole to Montague, July 20. 
t Walpole to Conway, May 5, 1753. 
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In 1757, the Duke is again defeated by the French—* expos 
himself extremely, but is unhurt.” Then comes the Convention 
of Closter-Severn, concluded by the Duke of Cumberland with 
Marshal Richelieu, by which he agreed for himself and his army 
not to serve against the French again during the war. George IL, 
we are told, had ordered his son to make the capitulation, and then 
disavowed him. 

The disgrace into which H.R.H. fell, by this capitulation, how- 
ever undeservedly that disgrace might have been incurred, and 
with whatever dignified self-respect and exceptional self-restraint 
it might be borne,—was intensely gratifying to those who, from 
national resentment, or professional disgust, or political partisan- 
ship, had long ago pronounced against him. To authors like 
Smollett it was purely welcome. Bitter irony there is in every 
line or lineament of the fussy portraiture of the Duke given by 
Barton to Matthew Bramble and his party, when these country 
cousins go to St. James’s to gaze on royalty in person. “You 
know the Duke: that illustrious hero who trod rebellion under 
his feet, and secured us in possession of everything we ought to 
hold dear as Englishmen and Christians. Mark what an eye! 
how penetrating, yet pacific! What dignity in his mien! what 
humanity in his aspect! Even malice must own that he is one of 
the greatest officers in Christendom.” 1 think he be,”* says Mr. 
Bramble, dryly; and there the matter ends. When “ Humphrey 
Clinker” was published, the Duke had been about six years in his 
grave; but a quarter of a century had not obliterated the feelings 


that roused Smollett, after the Culloden campaign, to write, as with 
his heart’s blood, 


Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn : 


nor had the twice seven years that had elapsed since Closter- 
Severn, impaired Doctor Tobias’ relish of the stigma that capitu- 
lation affixed on the capitulator’s brow. 

Napoleon at St. Helena expressed an opinion that the terms of 
this convention were by no means so favourable to the French, as 
the French might and ought to have made them.t But, at the 
time, both in England and Prussia, it was denounced with vehe- 
ment indignation. George II. lost no time in recalling William 
to England, and on his first appearance exchanged not a single 
word with him—though in the course of the evening His Majesty 
thought proper to remark aloud, “ Here is my son, who has ruined 
me and disgraced himself.”t{ The clamour is going to the ex- 
treme, Walpole forewarns Mann, when surprising him with the 





* Humphrey Clinker. 
+ Napol., Mémoires par Montholon, t. v. 
t Lord Orford’s Memoirs, ii. 250. 
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that King George is actually going to disavow the capitula- 


news 
: m himself—and “ no wonder, when Kensington is 
= pene” of murmur, The Commander-in-Chief is re- 
called—the Jate Elector is outraged. On such an occasion you 
may imagine that rey, old store of malice and hatred is 


ransacked: but you would not think that the general is now 
accused of cowardice! . . . The general is to be the sacrifice.”* 
A twelvemonth later the same letter-writer assures the same cor- 
respondent, “ I have no more doubt of the convention of Closter- 
Severn having been scandalously broken, than it was shamefully 
disavowed by those who commanded it.” + 

The Edinburgh Reviewer of Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs com- 
mends the ie, of the Duke, when disowned by his father for 
the convention of Closter-Severn, as noble, firm, and dignified; 
and notices as remarkable, the inveteracy of the Princess Dowager 
to William, still manifested by her even after his fall, Of his 
enemies, Pitt alone behaved on that occasion with a degree of 
justice and firmness, which Lord Orford deservedly calls “ nobly 

onest.” t 

The Duke of Cumberland owed it to himself, in common self- 
respect,—dutiful son though he was,—not to brook such treat- 
ment as that to which the King subjected him on the first night 
of his appearance at St. James’s. He had already, “ from informa- 
tion received,” prepared himself for some such affront, and formed 
his resolution accordingly. Of this resolution he made a formal 
announcement the very next morning,—resigning his post of 
Captain General, his regiment, and all his military employments. 
The King was startled, say the historians, and attempted to alter 
his son’s a Ae ny but in vain. 

And thus, to quote the words of Earl Stanhope, “ did the harsh 
victor of Culloden surrender the darling passion and object of his 
life.—the army,——sooner than submit to what he deemed an un- 
founded aspersion on his conduct. He lived till 1765 in com- 
parative obscurity, and died, perhaps worn out by inaction, in his 
forty-sixth year. It is due to this Prince to say, that, aggrieved 
as he thought himself by the King, he never let fall amidst all his 
uritation a single word inconsistent with his strictest duty as a 
subject or a son.”§ 

A letter of the Earl of Chesterfield’s, dated the last day of Sep- 
tember in the Closter-Severn year, declares it to be “all over now 
with a very great man,” who would be still, his lordship allows, a 
very great man, though a very unfortunate one. Such appeared 





* Walpole to Mann, Sept. 19, 1757. + Same to Same, Sept. 22, 1758. 
A Lord Orford’s Memoirs, ii. 247-53. dinburgh Review, vol. xxxvii. 
p. 35. 
§ Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. iv. ch. xxxiv. 
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to be, at that time, and in the judgment of a shrewd and ex- 

* politician, the inevitable result of the capitulation on 
the fortunes of Frederick the Great. (Capitulation, by the way, 
the Duke of Cumberland always objected to call it; convention 
was the term for a transaction which he maintained to be wholly 
free from the shame of a surrender. Hence the urgency shown 
by Burgoyne, in 1777, that the treaty between him and Gates, 
when concluded and signed, should bear the name, not of a 
Capitulation, but of 2 Convention). Chesterfield, in the same 
letter, announces that “ His Royal Highhess the Duke is expected 
here,”—and adds: “His arrival will make some bustle, for I 
believe it is certain that he is resolved to make a push at the duke 
of N{ewcastle], Pitt, and Co.; but it will be ineffectual, if they 
continue to agree, as, to my certain knowledge, they do at 
present.”"* Pitt, as we have seen, was the only Minister disposed 
to afford the recalled General any countenance—and Pitt was the 
man of men whom William had most thwarted and opposed. But 
the Minister was generous enough to risk His Majesty’s wrath 
rather than show injustice to a political foe. When George told 
Pitt that he had given the Duke “no orders” for such a treaty, 
Pitt had the frankness and firmness to reply, * But full’ powers, 
Sir,—-very full powers !”t 

Subsequent epistles of the Right Honourable Philip Dormer 
Stanhope illustrate the progress of His Royal Highness on his 
return to England. In one, the Duke's arrival is said to be 
“ most impatiently expected by the mob in London, though not to 
strow flowers in his way.”{ In another, only a week later, comes 
stuff for scandul: “Hear, O Israel! and wonder. On Sunday 
morning, the duke gave up his commission of captain-general, and 
his regiment of guards. You will ask me why: ... It is said 
that the King reproached him with having exceeded his powers in 
making the Hanover convention; which his RH. absolutely 
denied, and threw up thereupon. ... But I conjecture that 
matters will soon be made up again, and that he will resume his 
employments. You will easily imagine what speculations this 
event has occasioned in the public. . . . Some refine enough, to 
suspect that it is a concerted quarrel, to justify somebody to some- 
body, with meet to the convention; but I do not believe it.”§ 
Within a week or two it appears, from the same correspondence, 
that the Commandership-in-Chief has been given to Sir John © 
oe and so the door is not only shut, but bolted against 
H.R.H.’s return; “and I have good reason to be convinced that 
that breach is irreparable.” || Chesterfield had been too prominent 


* Chesterfield to his Son, Sept. 30, 1757. + Mahon, iv. 118. 
t Chesterfield’s Letters, Oct, 10, 1757. 


} Ibid., Oct. 17. | Ibid., Nov. 4, 
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a partisan of Prince Frederick to ever have any liking for Duke 
William, whom he suspects, or professes to do so, of insincerity in 
offering his resignation, and of chagrin at being taken at his word. 
Nor would he acquit the Duke of unconstitutional designs in his 
militar carne and long after the resignation and retirement 
we find his lordship, in pooh-poohing the current rumours of a 
French invasion,* enjoying his fling at an italicised somebody, by 
the remark that when somebody was at the head of a moderate 
army, and wanted (Chesterfield knows why) to be at the head of 
a great one, intended invasions were made an article of political 
faith. 

Of what remains that is noteworthy in the Duke’s after life, 
casual allusions in Horace Walpole’s letters from time to time will 
best, perhaps, keep us au fait. In the year of his nephew’s ascent 
to the throne, we read: “ The Duke has had a stroke of the palsy, 
but is quite recovered, except in some letters, which he cannot pro- 
nounce; and it is still visible in the contraction of one side of his 
mouth.”+ He was then only in his fortieth year, but grossly 
corpulent. Two months later$} we learn that, to his uncle, the 
young King has “shown even a delicacy of attention”—tellin 

im, he intended to introduce a new custom into his family, that 
of living well with them all; and that he would not permit any- 
body but the Princess, his mother, to be named in the Prayers, 
because the Duke of Cumberland must have been put back for the 
Duke of York, uncle for brother. The same letter mentions an 
unrevoked deed in the late King’s Will, by which the greatest part 
of his jewels, a very fine collection, was left to the Duke, together 
with a round sum of 180,0007. Lyttleton, in a letter§ written at 
this time, informs Mrs. Montague, on hearsay, that the Duke has 
given up his share in the general bequest to his sisters. But this 
refers merely to a poor thirty thousand pounds, to be divided 
equally among George II.’s surviving children, and alleged to be 
all that his Majesty had to leave, after the late drain of the war. 

Another letter of Walpole’s states that George had at one time 
doubled the 180,000/. legacy to his favourite son,—then revoked 
it, and at last excused the revocation, on the pretence of the ex- 
penses of the war; “but owns he was the best son that ever lived, 
and had never offended him; a pretty strong comment on the 
affair of Closter-Severn.” || 

Ten days afterwards, Walpole is full of the late King’s funeral, 
about which he enters into lively-deadly details. The “ real serious 





* Chesterfield’s Letters, May 16, 1759. 
+ Walpole to Montague, Sept. 1, 1760. 
; To Mann, Nov. 1, 1760. 
Lyttleton to Mrs. Montague, Nov. 5, 1760. 
|| Walpole to G. Montague, Nov, 4. 
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part” of it be limits to the of the Duke of Cumberland, 
ightened by a thousand oly circumstances, He had a 
dark adonis, and a cloak of black cloth, with a train of five 
re Attending the funeral of a father could not be pleasant: 

is leg extremely bad, yet forced to stand upon it near two hours; 
his face bloated and distorted with his late paralytic stroke, which 
has affected, too, one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth of the 
vault, into which, in all probability, he must himself so soon 
descend; think how unpleasant a situation! He bore it all with 
a firm and unaffected countenance.”* A contrast in every respect 
to the preposterous old Duke of Newcastle, who blubbered, and 
Seal fenmins, and ran about the chapel with his glass to his 
eye, to spy who was there, and anon became all anxiety about his 
own precious health, in those damp cold precincts of the grave. So, 
in his precautionary measures against taking a chill, as they stood 
over the vault, his Grace makes use as a floorcloth of His Royal 
Highness’s train ; for “the Duke of Cumberland, who was sinking 
with heat, felt himself weighed down, and turning round, found it 
was the Duke of Newcastle standing upon ‘his train, to avoid the 
chill of the marble.” Thus do tragedy and farce jostle, and dis- 
commode one another, in this motley scene of life. 

Not quite so soon as Walpole seems to have taken for certain, 
did William descend to the tomb, on the brink of which he had 
been making the painful figure here described. He survived 
George II. until the fifth year of George IIL.’s reign. But the 
late stroke from which he so palpably suffered, together with his 
gross habit of body, might well be taken to augur badly for his 
term of life, even though he only wrote himself forty as yet. His 
corpulence was an evil that long had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. The Prince Regent of another century 
was nothing at all, as a “ fat friend,’ compared with William. 
Bubb Doddington makes out that even the Princess Dowager 
would have her jest at her royal brother-in-law’s corporate-capacity 
—saying “that she had seen her great, great fat friend (the 
Duke),”+ &c. The stage of corpulence at which H.R.H. had 
arrived, when thus designated by the gibing widow, was no later 
in life than his thirty-second year. 

The same swelling theme is a standing joke with Horace 
Walpole. Just a year later than the Princess Dowager's jeer, we 
read in one of the epistles from Arlington-street a notification that 
Strawberry Hill has been honoured by a visit from His Royal 
Highness, “ Nolkejumskoi has been to see it, and liked the windows 
and staircase. I can’t conceive how he entered it. I should have 





* perk to G. Montague, Nov. 13, 1760. 
+ Bubb Doddington’s Diary, March 3, 1753. 
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him like Gulliver cutting down some of the oaks in 
Windsor Forest to make joint-stools, in order to straddle over the 
battlements and peep in at the windows of Lilliput."*  F ore 09 
before that, Horace had described a subscription-masqu at 
which both King and Duke were present,—the King well dis- 
guised in an old-fashioned English habit, and much pleased with 
somebody who desired him to hold their cup while they were 
drinking tea,—the Duke “in a dress of the same kind, but was so 
immensely corpulent that he looked like Cacofogo, the drunken 
captain, in ‘Rule a Wife and have a Wife.’”+ Vastly well for 
eight-and-twenty. Here again is a glimpse of him at four-and- 
thirty. Horace is referring to George I[I.’s departure for the 
continent, in 1755, and tells Mr. Bentley: “The Duke is at the 
head of the Regency—you may guess if we are afraid! Both 
fleets are sailed. The night the King went there was a magnificent 
ball and supper at Bedford House. The Duke was there: he was 
playing at hazard with a great heap of gold before him: somebody 
said he looked like the prodigal son and the fatted calf both.”{ In 
1757, Horace (whose Somebody said, in the foregoing passage, 
may be but a synonym with Egomet, or a mock-modesty para- 
phrase of Ipse Dixi—for he was just the somebody to say just 
such somethings) is rapturously recounting George Townshend’s 
triumphs in caricature,—a specimen of which, including burlesque 
likenesses of Doddington, Sandwich, and others, he describes; 
adding, “I need say nothing of the lump of fat crowned with 
laurel on the altar’§—taking for granted every one’s instant 
identification of such a lump of fat with H.R.H.—Three years later 
comes the paralytic stroke already mentioned, of which our Com- 
plete Letter-writer takes or gives notice in the following terms: 
“The next point of consequence is, that the Duke of Cumberland 
has had a stroke of the palsy. As his courage is at least equal to 
mine, he makes nothing of it; but being above an inch more in 
the girth than I am, he is not yet arrived at skipping about the 
house. [Horace, who was mere skin and bones, was just getting 
the better of a fit of the gout.] In truth, his case is melancholy: 
the humours that have fallen upon the wound in his leg, have kept 
him lately from all exercise; as he used much, and is so corpulent, 
this must have bad consequences. Can one but pity him? A 
hero, reduced by injustice to crowd all his fame into the support- 
ing bodily ills, and to looking on the approach of a lingering death 
with fortitude, is a real object of compassion. How he must envy, 





* Walpole to Rd. Bentley, March 2, 1754. 
+ Walpole to Mann, May 3, 1749. 

i Walpole to Bentley, May 6, 1755. 
Walpole to Mann, April 20, 1757. 
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what I am sure I don’t, his cousin of Prussia risking his life every 
hour against Cossacks and Russians!”* If, however, Wilkiam did 
envy his cousin of Prussia, as, with such a stomach for fighting as 
he had, in some sort he must have done,—his envy was not of a 
pining, sour, or malignant type. Rather he rejoiced in the 
successes and exulted in the prosperity of all fur whom he cared 
at all. 

Witness the elation he evinced when George Lord Albemarle 
conquered the Havannah in 1762. “Upon the whole,” he writes, 
“no joy can equal mine, and I strut and plume myself as if it was 
I that had taken the Havannah.”+ The moment the King had 
congratulated the Duke, at the Drawing-room, on his favourite, 
Albemarle’s success, the Duke stepped across the room to the 
happy mother—another of whose sons had just been made = 
of Exeter—and said, “If it was not in the Drawing-room, 
would kiss you.” So making his transports more manifest than 
her own. But what would Queen Charlotte have said, if the 
salutation, thus restrained for decorum’s sake alone, had actually 
come off—such a smack too as that big prince could give—a 
smack to awaken a triple bob major of echoes along the halls and 
corridors of St. James's. 

Ensuing allusions to the Duke in Walpole’s correspondence deal 
with him now as a politician, voting at the head of a minority on 
the Wilkes’ nuisance in 1763, —now as a betting-man, safe to lose 
two or three thousand pounds at the next Newmarket meeting,— 
now as playing the host at a couple of dinners to the Prince of 
Brunswick, who came over to marry the King’s sister—and next,t 
as himself a dead man. But this turned out to be a false alarm. 
A fortnight later, Horace speaks of “the enemy” as still insisting 
on William’s dying: “but he has escaped marvellously, by the 
help of St. Anthony’s fire, and though they [the enemy aforesaid | 
have a good deal of luck, yet not having the Ozarina’s luck, I 
think for this time they will be disappointed.”§ 

Gray’s letters contain at least one hint of the feelings of “the 
enemy” at this period. “ As I have room,” is the postscript of one 
of his Cambridge epistles, “1 shall tell you that, on the news of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s illness at Newmarket, Lord 8. coming 
out of the closet met a great butcherly lord with a white staff, and 
with a countenance very decent and composed to sorrow, told him 
they had extreme bad news; that his Royal Highness the Duke 
was so ill it was doubtful whether he could live till next day. The 
other replied, ‘Bad news, do you call it? By G—, I am very 


* Walpole to Mann, Aug. 28, 1760. 
Duke of Cumberland to Lord Albemarle, Oct. 2, 1762. 





Oct. 5, 1764. 
Walpole to Mann, Oct. 21, 1764. 
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of it, and shall be glad to hear the same of all that donot love 
King” ”* Lord S. is most likely Lord Sandwich. The great 
butcherly lord, who exults in the Butcher’s death, is of course the 
Lord Steward, Lord Talbot. Instead of dying next day, the 
Duke lasted upwards of twelve months from that time; and instead 
of deceasing as per arrangement at Newmarket on the stated October 
morning in 1764, he died on the last day of October in 1765, at 
his town residence in Upper Grosvenor-street. 

Horace Walpole from time to time reports progress in his 
recovery. In i 0 he writes that “ the Duke of Cumberland 
is quite recovered, after an incision of many inches in his knee” — 
and relates how Ranby, the operating surgeon, did not dare to pro- 
pose that a hero should be tied, but was frightened out of his 
senses when the hero would hold the candle himself, which none of 
his generals could bear to do. In the middle of the operation, the 
Duke said, “ Hold!” MRanby said, “ For God’s sake, Sir, let me 
proceed now—it will be worse to renew it.” ‘The Duke repeated, 
“T say, hold!” and then calmly bade them give Ranby a clean 
waistcoat and cap; for, said he, the poor man has sweated through 
these. It was true, adds Horace;t but the Duke did not utter a 

oan. 

Eight days afterwards comes word that the Duke of Cumber- 
land has had a dangerous sore-throat, but is recovered. In one of 
the bitterest days that could be felt, he would go upon the course 
at Newmarket with the windows of his landau open. Newmarket 
heath, as Walpole observes, is, at no time of the year, placed 
under the torrid zone. “I can conceive a hero welcoming death, 
or at least despising it; but if I was covered with more laurels 
than a boar’s head -at Christmas, I should hate pain, and Ranby, 
and an operation.” t 

On Tuesday night, the 12th of February, 1765, the new 
Assembly Room at Almack’s was opened. The ceilings were said 
to be still dropping with wet, and “ the town” (half of which was 
laid up with colds) feared to venture into a scarcely built house, 
“But can you believe me,” writes Horace to Lord Hertford, 
“when I assure you the Duke of Cumberland was there?—Nay, 
had had a levee in the morning, and went to the Opera before the 
assembly! ‘There is a vast flight of steps, and he was forced to 
rest two or three times. If he dies of it—and how should he not? 
—it will sound very silly when Hercules or Theseus ask him what 
he died of, to reply, ‘I caught my death on a damp staircase at a 
new club-room.’ ”§ 





* Gray to Rev. Jas. Brown, Oct. 29, 1764. 
To the Earl of Hertford, Nov. 1, 1764. 
Walpole to Earl of Hertford, Nov. 9, 1764. 
Same to Same, Feb. 14, 1765. 
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Five or six weeks, and the opie: age ee te | 
Walpole’s account, is about all that can be said. “ Next wil! 
probably wom d you of his death, as he is relapsed, and there are 
no hopes of him. He fell into his lethargy again, and when the 
him, he said he did not know whether he could call himself 
obliged to them.”* But the selfsame day Horace can inform 
another correspondent that the Duke’s state is less precarious, 
though his fate is more certain, and verging fast to a conclusion; 
“ yet he has ordered his equipages for Newmarket, and persists in 

oing thither if he is alive; he seems indifferent both where he 
dies, and when.”t And the first week in April bears record, 
accordingly, that the Duke of Cumberland is actually set out for 
Newmarket, and is called much better; though it is often as true, 
Horace remarks,t of the health of princes as of their prisons, that 
there is little distance between each and their graves. Again: 
“The Duke bore the journey to Newmarket extremeély well, but 
has been lethargic since; yet they have found out that Daffy’s 
Elixir agrees with, and does him good.”§ Early in May, the 
Regency Bill being in debate, we hear of the Duke as “ deter- 
mined in person to oppose the Bill” He did so. And having 
done so, then follows the pithy item, “On this the Duke of Cum- 
berland went to Newmarket.”|| A Ministerial crisis following, the 
King’s “uncle was sent for, was ordered to form a new adminis- 
tration, and treat with Mr. Pitt.” There was work, then, in this 
moribund uncle yet. The negotiation proceeded for four days, 
and got wind in two; and the town, more accommodating than 
Mr. Pitt, settled the whole list of employments, just as its wont is 
to this day. But in point of fact, although “the Hero of Culloden 
wetit down in person,” on the 12th of May, “ to the Conqueror of 
America, at Hayes,” and tendered almost carte blanche—* blanch- 
issime,” says Walpole, “ for the constitution, and little short of it 
for the whole red-book of places”{/—His Royal Highness was sent 
empty away. “The King and the Duke of Cumberland have 
been shut up together day and night,”** is the report a week later 
—but still no sign from Mr. Pitt. 

Whiether the intimacy thus struck up at the last between an 
inexperienced and not too strong-headed —— rather head- 
strong) King, and his Whig hero of an uncle, would have grown 
to much, had the life of the latter been prolonged, it boots not to 
conjecture, Five months from the time of these closet consultations 
brought the Duke’s years to an end, as a tale that is told. 





* Walpole to Earl of Hertford, March 26, 1765. 
Walpole to Mann, March 26, 1765. 
To Bar! of Hertford, April 7, 1765. 
Same to Same, April I8. || ¥. dpole to Mann, May 14. 
a aw to Earl of Hertford, May 20, 1765. 
** Walpole to Montague, May 26. 
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Wailpole’s notice of the event and his comment upon its ptobable 
uences, occurring as it did at a juncture when bok Grows 
and Parliament were perplexed in the extreme, are as follows: 
« You will have heard,” he writes to Sir Horace Manii, “ of the 
death of the Duke See wenn a niet = 
anxiety in England, and given a glimpse of changes. The 

has net ie present Ministers that this event shall make a 
altération, and you may be sure they are desirous of believing so, 
The opinions of the Opposition are divided, of whom some think the 
rivét that held them together is gone; others that it will strengthen 
them, as some who hated only the Duke will now be ready to 
accede.’* Horace avows himself to be of neither opinion : a forced 
connexion between a nephew and uncle who had so long hated 
each other, he takes to have been no real cement: they only met, 
he considers, in a centre of hatred to the outgoing Ministers; 
and while that hatred subsists, the Duke’s life or death would be 
equally indifferent. 








THE TWO OFFICERS. 


XII. 


THE amiable Miss Flirtoft was exceedingly busy all the time 
that elapsed between her having written the letter to her cousin in 
India and the period when the Hope sailed into Spithead. Though 
in the course of many seasons of flirtation she had had her 
thoughts and affections absorbed, taken up, and unalterably 
pledged many times, yet she determined to let the waters of Lethe 
roll over the memories of her loves; and though she had been in 
terms of engagement six times, four of which times there had been 

es of love between her and four different military officers, 
and two of which she had the privilege of exercising imperial 
sway over the affections of two naval officers, yet she felt she could 
resign their claims to her regard without any emotion, and that 
she could sacrifice the lingering hold that they had on her remem- 
brance with much ease before the dimly descried figure in the 
vista of futurity whom she hoped might welcome her with richest 
proffers in the Led where wealth is comparatively abundant, and 
where the bloom of English beauty is rare. 

No two persons could be more different than Eleanor Richards 
and Eugenie Flirtoft. In fact, I do not believe that the former, 
in her day dreams of a female companion to whom she might 
breathe her thoughts and seek for a congeniality of feeling, had 


* Walpole to Mann, Nov. 15, 1765. 
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ever mies Ag up to her fancy any idea of meeting with one so 


in flirtation, so completely callous to sentiment, yd 
temptuous of inexperience, and so wanting in appreciation of un- 
es: sa bei But Fate so leet — they for a 
space of time, unavoidably as associates, should be linked together, 
and it was one of the hardest trials which Eleanor had to endure 
that their objects in landing in India were so completely of a dif- 
ferent character. When they were destined to meet, it was 
scarcely possible that Miss Flirtoft should not feel the very great 
superiority in point of having been the select object of choice 
which her youthful companion had over her—she who came out 
as a chance competitor for any prize that might be in the field, 
without a particle of the sentiment which, as a pig sheds a 
halo over the path which leads to the temple of Hymen. 

But the getting ready the clothes, the visits to friends, and the 
making purchases for requirements in the new ang which she 
was going to, gave Miss Flirtoft ample occupation, and she looked 
forward to the arrival of the Hope, East Indiaman, with much 
anxiety. But the greatest care upon her mind, next to the 
thoughts of securing some desirable parti in the East, was the 
thought that possibly some one of the numerous rejected ones or 
of their friends should have been on board among the passengers. 

What if young Sparkes, of the Rifles, who had been quartered 
at Portsmouth for six months, and who passed nearly every day 
between the hours of drill and the mess, lounging about on South- 
sea-common in her company for months, until his father came there 
one day and told him that if he did not leave off doing so, he 
would never see him in his house again, and should be obliged to 
withdraw his allowance, was to be on board, or to have mentioned 
it to some friends who were? What if the captain of the artillery 
could have spoken of her to his friends?—he who, belonging as 
he did to a scientific branch of the profession, might have been 
supposed to have had something to do, as no doubt he might have 
had, if he had not preferred flirting with Miss Flirtoft. He who 
had gone to the extremest point of such behaviour, until he gave a 
death-blow to her hopes by saying, cool-blooded proficient “in the 
spoiler’s art” as he was, that he was engaged to a young lady, and 
had been so for more than a year, and some few days afterwards 
the event proved that, in all other things most untruthful, he was 
still telling truth in saying that, as the papers announced the 
marriage of the said Captain Wray to his affianced bride. And 
this bride had become the lucky owner of one of those gentle- 
men that, for the sake of practice, or for the beggarly honour of 
having it said that they were able to win a girl’s affections, had 
not even the excuse of passion to plead for his heartless and piti- 
less conduct—one who preferred being a fine gentleman, a D’Orsay, 
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a Brummell, anything that was light, frivolous, heartless, and 

as a butterfly, but the idol of those who, like moths, are 
fond of glare, to being a man who pursued the course of an 
ennobling and scientific profession. 

It is singular enough that the arm of the service which is open 
to those who are talented enough to acquire proficiency in mathe- 
matics, and by such proficiency ensure to themselves emolument, 
and who can procure promotion without any outlay of money, 
should have many amongst its members who pride themselves on 
puppyism, inanity, and the idle pursuits which characterise guards- 
men and men of fashion. But Captain Wray’s behaviour to 
Miss Flirtoft had been exceedingly base, and much as he might 
boast of himself as a lord of the creation, most men would say of 
him as the poet said on another occasion, “ Poor is the triumph 
over the timid hare.” Then some of his friends—and he, she 
knew, was capable of bousting of his conquests—might also be on 
board. Of the two naval men she did not much apprehend, but 
there were still two other military attachés, who, if they had not 
kept their secret, might have made it very unpleasant for Miss 
Flirtoft to meet any one who might be intimate with them. But 
the worst part was that, with the exception of Sparkes, of the 
Rifles, who certainly was about eight years before a captive in the 
toils, and, had he consulted his own inclinations, would have made 
her Mrs. Sparkes, Miss Flirtoft had been played upon by these 
different gentlemen; and the version which she invariably gave of 
the — | of their different attachments was to the effect that they 
were all rejected ones, like the lovers described in the Eastern tale, 
who had become distracted at the sight of the beautiful princess. 
Such, according to her, was Courtmore, of the 115th, who had 
been suddenly ordered off to Manchester when the riots were 
apprehended, and previous to that his sudden departure had, 
during the space of six weeks, always danced every set with her 
at every ball that ever took place in the neighbourhood, but, 
strange to say, had never again come back to visit Portsmouth; 
and Ashford, of the Marines, who some months after Courtmore’s 
discomfiture, had been constantly at her house, and told her over 
and over again that he thought her the nicest girl he had ever met 
in all his travels abroad, but one day he was ordered away on 
board ship, and never came either to bid her farewell, or returned, 

nsolate swain as he was, to renew his vows of attachment. 

So, on the whole, she was rather relieved when her brother-in- 
law went on board at the docks and saw the list of the passengers, 
and inquired of the captain regarding them, to find from his in- 
formation that there were none of her old friends amongst them, 
and judging by the persons named, which were either old Indian 
officers, young civilians and cadets, or young ladies, she had not 
much to apprehend as to her antecedents being made known. 
G@N.——VOL. CXLVI. NO. DLXXXIX. G 
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Very different, i were the reflections of Eleanor, the : 
shat Gibstlail en din wenn the weslllv tage, cubeamnal 

in the arts of coquetry, and single-hearted in her faith to the only 

object she had ever yet allowed to find place in her affections. 

About a week before the Hope left the docks for Portsmouth, 
Mrs. Richards thought it necessary that Eleanor and herself 
should go. They arrived in London and began busily to make 
the necessary purchases for all that was required for the voyage. 
They had had a most affecting parting interview with Mrs. Clare 
and with Louisa. The latter had returned to her mother’s house 
about a fortnight before Eleanor and Mrs. Richards left their cot- 
tage for London. When she returned and heard all about the 
preparations of Mrs. Richards and her daughter, she determined to 

o and see Eleanor and have a long conversation with her about 
a own adventures and about her friend’s prospects. She entered 
this time into full explanations with her ing herself, and 
said that she would never conceal anything from her dear friend, 
whom she was so soon going to lose, and whose society she knew 
she would miss so much. She said that she would incessantly pray 
for her safety and welfare, for her happiness, always, and that she 
never would cease to long anxiously fot the time that would come 
to bring about her union in marriage with her brother.. She said 
that she would gladly leave the country and set sail along with 
her through the broad ocean, and that they might never part until 
they met with Frederick. 

“Well,” said Eleanor, “that for me would be indeed delightful, 
but I do not think that all parties here would thank me for taking 
you away on this voyage.” 

“ ell,” said Louisa, “it may be so, but I feel so intimately 


connected in the bonds of such strong affection with you, that any 
other person would have to wait until I saw you fully brought to 
the haven of your hope.” 

“Indeed,” said Eleanor, “TI feel quite assured of your kindest 
pre and it is what I know that your affectionate disposition is 
capab H 


of, but what would Captain Halstead say on the occasion 
if you were to sail off to India so suddenly?” _ 

“Qh, my dear Eleanor, I forgot to tell you,” said Louisa, “I 
have had such an adventure since.” 

She then told her all that had passed between Captain Groves 
and herself, which she said she scarcely could trust herself to write; 
but now that she felt assured that he was a most unprincipled per- 
son, from his not having said anything since to her friends, she 
was delighted that she had got rid of him. He was, however, & 

friend of Captain Halstead’s, and it was in his company that 
met him first. They both agreed in wondering at the conduc 
of Captain Groves in not having gone to Louise’s friends and told 
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them his intentions, after having made such a thorough declaration 
attachment, but Louisa said, “I am really rejoiced that he did 
Ido not know what my aunt would have said to me for 
ing his offer, but I should most decidedly have done so had 
err As it is, I am very glad, and feel myself more 


y than I did when I last spoke to you by many degrees, the 
oly but 


S 2.5 & 


drawback being that we are so soon to part, do hope 
trust that our meeting together may some time take place, 
although it does not appear to me immediately when it is to be.” 

“ And,” said Eleanor, “you have said nothing yet of Captain 
Halstead; you have not told me what you thought of him after 
your second visit, and I really was inclined to fancy that he was 
a favourite of fortune, and had been so blessed as to have engaged 
your interest.” Louisa paused for some time. 

“Then,” said Eleanor, “you say you are on the whole rather 

py than otherwise, that you are more so than you were before, 
and that you are rejoiced thet Captain Groves did not speak to 
your friends about you.” 

“ Eleanor,” said Louisa, “ you know I could not conceal anything 
from you, and I have indeed cause to be apparently happy so far 
as concerns myself, and I fully intended to tell you everythi 
before I came here, but I almost dread doing so, But I could not 
think of concealing my thoughts from you; though, as my mother 
has never heard anything about this matter from any one but me, 
I had much rather not mention it to any person, but, as it must be 
told, Captain Halstead; whom I met several times at my uncle’s 
house since the time that I saw him with Captain Groves, has 
asked my leave to speak to my mother, and to say to her how 
much he loves me, and ardently hopes that she will consent to our 
being united. Now, if I were to have refused him, I know that 
notwithstanding that, he would—such is his disposition—have still 
had the same sentiments; but I really dread his friend, who now, 
I know, will try and hinder him from speaking to my mother, if 
he ever should be told of his intentions. I thought it as well to 
tell him I would consent to his mentioning the matter to my 
mother. But oh, Eleanor, it is such pain, such anxiety, such a 
dreadful agitation to me to think that notwithstanding his pro- 
testations, his present love and his kindliness of disposition, he may 
not do so after all. He is so young, and he is so much led by 
those whom he associates with; further, his father and mother 
may object, and may have such a hold on him that he may totally 
throw me over; and, after all, men, generally speaking, are very 
meonstant, but I will tell you all in confidence, and the real state 
of the case is that I anxiously expect him to make this proposal to 
my mother.” 

“Well, my fepe Lenin, Equation exceedingly anxious on your 
G 
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account,” said Eleanor, “that he should do so; but I do not think 
that the matter can be mended by any other person speaking to him. 
The offer must come from himself, and be wholly voluntary.” 

“Qh, my dear Eleanor,” said Louisa, “now I am going to lose 
you who are so good, so discreet, so prudent, so loving, where 
shall I ever get any person in whom I may confide my thoughts? 
I cannot bear to think of your going away, and yet I know it is 
selfish on my part to say so, for I am sure I may feel confident 
that your departure is only a prelude to your own happiness and 
to my brother’s.” 

The two girls then looked at one another, and a long pause 
ensued. They kissed affectionately ; they wept over one another; 
the warm tears of youth cemented the pledges of their affectionate 
expressions of regard, the symptoms, time out of mind, of woman’s 
affection, the @epya daxpva which came in full tide to evince the 
hold which the heart has over their kindly affections, the ready 
witnesses which testify to the strength of their feelings. 

But still the parting was inevitable. It came at last. The 
mother and daughter had all packed up, the Irish car was at the 
door, the trunks were put up. Mrs. Clare and her daughter, who 
were at the cottage to see them off, kissed them both often and 
often most affectionately; the car drove off at last, and took them 
to the town where the stage-coach for Dublin started. They got 
there in time—a long, dreary, tiresome journey, embittered also to 
Eleanor by the thought of leaving her friend, and one in which 
the scenes passed through were not such as to enliven the spirit in 
the least, but, on the contrary, such as evinced the different phases 
of misery in which the inhabitants of that wretched country vary 
their mode of existence, and where not a vestige of comfort or 
neatness could be descried in the hovels which were the abode of 
the half naked peasantry; but of course, little of what was around 
them engaged their attention, as both ladies were solely intent 
upon the thoughts of the voyage which Eleanor was about to 
undertake, and its preparations. 

They passed through miles of bog, uncultured, unadorned, a 
—_ surface of blackish turf, with rank weeds over it, and 
patches here and there of water; through towns, called such, which 
were assemblages of mud tenements with no fagade or no frontage 
except the turf-stack and the dunghill at the door of each, and the 
interior boasting of one chamber tenanted by the pigs and the 
children in rags, each biped and quadruped claiming equally the 
same respect, the same position, it being a share of the wa floor, 
in dirt each equally grovelling, and in point of culture the former 
scarcely differmg from the latter; through wild mountainous 
districts, where the scenery was grand and totally free from the 
trim regularity which marks an English landscape, and at last to 
Dublin itself, where they did not Sener long, but went in the 
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steamer, which was ready a few hours after their arrival, 
and took them to Holyhead. 

Then, in the old days of ches, they had many a lon 
weary hour before they reached London, and were at last install 
in one of the lodgings near the Strand, at a place which Mr. Eus- 
tace recommended his sister to go to. The trouble and the various 
journeys out in quest of different articles which all had to be pro- 
vided previous to the voyage took them every waking hour nearly. 

Mrs. Clare had a very satisfactory visit from the man of busi- 
ness. whose brother was a civilian at Cawnpore. His name was 
Alright; he did not delay to call after he heard of her arrival. 
He said that he had had very pleasant accounts of India from his 
brother, who found that people live there like princes, and it was 
only the climate that he complained of, as being so dreadfully hot; 
that the ladies bore it better than men did; that he had no doubt 
that his brother and his wife were now in receipt of his letter, in 
which he had spoken to them of Miss Richards, and he knew well 
that they would be delighted to see her. He soon after telling 
Mrs. Richards all this took his leave, and left her and her daughter 
very hopeful of Eleanor’s finding at least one lady friend on her 
arrival in that strange country. 

The days passed on, and at last they heard of the sailing of the 
Hope for Spithead, and knew that they had not long to stay in 
London, where, indeed, they did not desire to remain one moment 
longer than was necessary. Two days after hearing this news 
they went by coach to Portsmouth, and going into a small lodging 
at Southsea, were determined to wait there till they heard of the 
Hope's arrival. 

rs. Richards had written to Miss Flirtoft informing her of 
their intended departure, and afterwards, by return of post, had 
received her reply, which was a most courteous one. She also, on 
her arrival at Portsmouth, told her in a note where they were 
staying, and the day after she sent her note Miss Flirtoft herself 
came to visit them. She was certainly good-looking. Her stature 
was‘tall. Then she was dressed out to the greatest extreme of 
fashion. Her hair was light, and her features sharp, and her 
colour had a slight addition of art to heighten its effect. She 
seemed about thirty-five, but talked as if she were fifteen years old 
In a mincing, lisping accent. She made speeches with the greatest 
empressement to both mother and daughter, and when Mrs. 
Richards said simply that it would be a great trial to her to part 
with her daughter, Miss Flirtoft said, 

“Oh, my dear madam, I can fancy that so easily; my sister— 
I have really scarce courage to mention her, she is so over- 
powered with the shock of my going away and ae myself 
from home and all its sweet associations, and I can scarcely myself 


bear to think of it. But I have received such affectionate letters 
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from India, and they have been so often repeated, that I have at 
last steeled m 


yself to the resolution of meeting my dear cousin 
there, and were it not that I feel a most sisterly affection for her, 
I could never bring my mind to the effort of thinking of separation 
from my friends here.” 

Her eloquence was so ready and so rapid that they only listened; 
it was one comfort to Eleanor and her mother that she talked so 
much during her visit that they had not much imposed on them, 
and in their then state of real not sham grief the task of talking 
would have been really trying. They heard, however, from her 
much about their proposed voyage, the experience Miss Flirtoft 
had of travelling, the place where the vessel was to be anchored, 
and the proper time to go on board, as also the detail of the habits 
which were the usual routine of board-of-ship life, and they heard 
a list of the passengers which Miss Flirtoft had actually by her, 
and read to them. 

Poor Eleanor was very little anxious to know about them, and, 
indeed, the very thought of being thrown amongst beings so 
totally strange to her, always brought tears to her eyes. But Miss 
Flirtoft, with her usual volubility, read the names of a colonel— 
whom she mentioned in a sort of respectful tone—and Mr. So-and- 
So, and Miss So-and-So, whom she enumerated; and she told 
Mrs. Richards that the gentlemen were almost all either old 
Indians or very young cadets and civilians; that she was not ac- 
quainted with the ladies; that she felt the greatest pleasure in now 
making Miss Richards’s acquaintance; that it was the greatest 
consolation to have some one to speak to on board to whom one 

could unburthen one’s thoughts; that she thought one of the 
— pleasures in life was the participation of the expressions of 

eeling with persons of congenial minds; and she felt sure that 

she and Eleanor would get on well together. What she, in truth, 
wanted to know, was the object of Eleanor’s taking the voyage 
and the friends whom she was going to meet, and she, moved by 
the curiosity which was a great = of her nature, used many ex- 
pedients to elicit these points of information, but without success. 

Eleanor, who was quite artless and countrified, was still so far a 
match for her that she was determined to keep her own secret 
until her arrival in the country. Her mother and herself had often 
conferred together on this subject, and on consideration both had 
come to the conclusion that it was as well not to be confidential to 
any of the fellow-passengers. 

After a long visit, Miss Flirtoft at last took her leave, reiterating 
her “vows, and smiles, and falsehoods,” using the ready phrases 
which the world’s votaries learn so soon, employ so constantly, and 
retain to the last - of life’s feverish journey—the coin which 
passes current with all of them, and yet which all know to be 
spurious. . 











MARIA’S WEDDING. 
FROM THE DANISH. 
By Mgrs. BusHaeBy. 


II. 


WHEN the morning came the fair bride stood calmly before her 
lass, attiring herself in the embroidered white satin robe which 
_ mother had provided for her to be used as a wedding~-dress. 
The first person she met on leaving her chamber was Herr Hind, 
who had brought with him the license, and two friends; these were 
Maria’s guardian and an advocate from the neighbourhood. 

The bridegroom was in high spirits, He had not neglected to 
dress himself so as to make him appear to advantage in the eyes 
of his young bride, 

Maria’s sister was engaged at first in necessary household matters, 
and she did not show herself until most of the guests who had 
been invited to be present at the wedding had arrived. 

When the marriage ceremony was over, during which Maria 
had been much agitated, but the bridegroom had shown no emotion 
though he looked glad, Fru S. embraced with tears in her eyes 
the trembling bride, assuring her that there was no one present 
who took a warmer and deeper interest in her and her future fate 
than herself. 

“I can quite believe that,” said the bridegroom, pressing Maria’s 
hand to his heart; “and now that your dear and amiable sister is 
my wife,” he added, “I hope that you will no longer misunder- 
stand the man who has just poe into your estimable family. 
I have only one more wish,” he continued, “that your husband 
were here, and would forgive that, without his sanction, I have 
taken upon myself the delightful duty of rendering your beloved 
sister happy.” 

In the afternoon a carriage drove rapidly up to the door of the 
house where the wedding had been celebrated; it was the captain, 
who, having hurried through his business at Helsingborg, had 
hastened dy horses to the capital in order to prevent what 
had already taken place, Joy at his sudden return home soon 
gave place to sorrow, when his wife perceived how deeply he was 
displeased at the wedding so incomprehensibly hurried, But when 
he saw that all objections were now useless, and found that every- 


thing concerning the marriage was settled according to the proper 
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legal forms, he endeavoured to throw off his annoyance, and in 
the course of the day, to Maria’s extreme surprise, he handed to 
the bridegroom the title-deeds of her inheritance from her mother. 
At the same time he added a handsome wedding portion from 
himself, which, in anticipation of her marrying some day, he had 
laid aside for her, and which he said he wished. under any and all 
circumstances, to be entirely at her own disposal, which her own 
property, her maternal inheritance, would not be. 

“T do not wish to be under an obligation to you, captain,” said 
the bridegroom, coldly; “and I doubt if.my bride will accept a 
gift which appears to have for its object to affront me, and to 
awaken mistrust in me who am now her lawful protector and 
guardian.” 

Maria stood in a state of most painful excitement. Astonish- 
ment, doubt, and affection were struggling with each other in her 
heart. She pressed Herr Hind’s hand, and begged him not to 
mistake her brother-in-law’s kind intention. Then turning towards 
the captain, she threw herself into his arms, and earnestly besought 
him to forgive the groundless distrust which had induced her to 
take so suddenly such an important step. 

“My happiness requires no other addition than your and my 
sister's blessing,” she added, while she: put her arm round her 
sister's waist. 

“ God bless you, and preserve you always!” they both exclaimed, 
placing their hands on - head. 

“ And as we have a wedding in the house, let it be a merry 
one!” cried the captain. “Have you engaged any musicians?” 
he asked his wife; “a wedding without music and dancing seems 
to me like sailing against wind and current. I have come home 
quite a rich man, and no one shall say that we have a stingy, 
gloomy wedding. Cheer up, brother-in-law,” he said, addressing 
the bridegroom, with whom he shook hands kindly; “though I 
had no share in Maria’s matrimonial doings, and I confess would 
rather have put a stop to them, yet since our Lord has so willed 
it, all must be mght. The deuce take stupid hearsay! Let us 
have a jolly day of it now, my good fellow; and I will show you 
that the captain, in spite of Old Nick, knows how to carry on 
under full sail.” 

At length the music began, and every one seemed to be enjoy- 
ing themselves except the bride, who looked grave and very 
thoughtful, and did not join the dancers at first; later in the 
evening the bridegroom succeeded in dispelling her seriousness by 
a conversation full of love, and by describing to her the happy 
future which awaited them. When she found herself reconciled 
to her family, and saw by her side the man she loved best in the 
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world, she recovered her spirits, and wprey « herself to indulge 
jn joyous anticipations, she danced gaily with her husband among 
the smiling and well-dressed guests. 

The children were also in high glee, for their father’s return 
home had made them forget that their dear Aunt Maria would 
soon be leaving them, and would no longer tell them stories in the 
twilight. Hans and Gitté had on their smartest — and 
hopped about together in a corner, in time to the music, while the 
dancing was going on. 

Somewhat out of breath after dancing, the bride and bridegroom 
sat down in the corner where the children were, and they imme- 
diately stopped jumping about. Grtté placed herself on Maria’s 
lap, and Hans drew a stool near her feet, on which he sat down, 
then both the children besought her to tell them the story of the 
man with the blue beard before she should go away with that tire- 
some Herr Hind, who was taking her from them. 

To please them, Maria began to tell them the tale, when suddenly 
little Gitté exclaimed : 

“ But see, aunt, Herr Hind has got a blue bleard; he looks quite 
blue all round his chin !” 

“T am black all round my chin, my child,” said the bridegroom, 
patting little Gitté’s cheek; “ but when the light falls sideways on 
my face, as it does now, there may seem a blue shade on it. Come, 
give me a kiss for your dear Aunt Maria’s sake !” 

“Oh no, no!” cried the child, running away from him, “ you 
are a Bluebeard.” 

“ What nonsense!” said Hans, in a very wise tone, from his 
stool. “It is only a story, and there are no such men any more in 
this world.” 

The bridegroom looked very uneasy, and gazed straight before 
him among the dancers. 

“The quick waltzing has rather upset me,” he said. ‘“ My nose 
is bleeding, excuse me.” Thereupon he held his pocket-handker- 
chief to his face and left the room. 

Maria had observed him change colour, and she followed him. 

“What is the matter, dear Hind?” she asked, anxiously. “I 
see that your nose is not bleeding.” 

“Can you not guess what it is?” he replied, gloomily. “ Why 
will you torture me by demanding explanations? Have not those 
little demons yonder torn open the incurable wound in my heart, 
and shall even the happiest day of my life be darkened by the pale 
image of her who has a right to accuse me of having been her 
destroyer ?” 

“You dear, too conscientious dreamer!” exclaimed Maria, 
embracing him affectionately. “Let this be the last time her 
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image shall disturb peace. She will not now us the 
happiness an adverse fxte denied her. Compassionately and kindl 

you closed her eyes, and she cannot blame you for the loss of a life 
which Gatiines fove, would not have been worth holding. Oh! 
if her spirit were hovering over us at this moment, hovering unseen, 
I would greet it with a weloome—a sincere welcome as the sister 
of my soul, the unhappy sharer in my love! Yes, let her come and 
bless us in our happy——” 

“Hush, hush, Maria! Call not up the dead from the grave. 
.... But no; Iamdreaming. You are mght,Maria. With all 
my conviction of the impossibility of supernatural appearances, | 
am at this moment the most inconsistent idiot in the world. Would 

believe it, that as I was leaving the dancing saloon, I almost 
cied that she was standing among the dancers, and looking pale 
and threatening at me?” 

“Oh, do not terrify me, my friend!” said Maria. “ Why 
should she wish to appal us? Could she even be visible among 
us, she could not wish to mar our happiness.” 

“That shall neither the dead nor the living do!” cried Herr 
Hind. “Come, Maria, come, let us dance!” 

They rejoined the gay party, and danced without stopping until 
the supper-room was thrown open, and the guests were ushered in 
to the wedding feast. The room was brilliantly lighted up, and 
the reflection on the canal could be seen, for lights had also been 
placed in the windows of the lowest story by order of the master 
of the house. The moon shone clearly into the supper-room, for 
the window-curtains were not drawn, and about the middle of the 
table sat the bride and bridegroom. The party were all very 
lively, and the bridegroom, the captain, and the guests emptied 
their glasses frequently. When the health of the newly-married 
pair was about to be drank, Herr Hind’s eye by chance fell upon 
the cake, on which the date of the day was emblazoned among its 

decorations. 

“How?” he exclaimed, hastily. “Is this the 20th day of the 
month ?” 

“Well, what fault have you to find with the date?’ asked the 
captain, laughing. “It is not one of Tycho Brahe’s days, is it?”* 

“You are not very well versed in the almanack, Herr Hind,” 








* Tycho Brahe, the celebrated Danish astronomer, was somewhat given to 
superstitious fancies. One of these was, his holding thirty-two-days in the year 
as unlucky. He thought it was unwise to commence a journey on any of these 
= i, that a marriage celebrated on one of them would not turn out well, and 


illness came upon any of these thirty-two days, the patient would not 
recover. 
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gid his hostess, “but you —_ have known what a day 80 im- 
portant to you is better than the confectioner.” 

The health of the bride and bridegroom was then drank, but 
the bridegroom sat as pale as death, with his glass in his hand, 

ing earnestly at the window near him. Maria observed this, 

and followed with her eyes the direction of his apparently startled 

With horror she fancied that she beheld a face as white as 

Sat of a corpse looking in at the window, but almost at the same 
moment it had vanished ! M4 we 

“ You did not see anything, did you?” whispered the bridegroom 
to her. “ At this very hour, this time last year, she died yo 

At that moment the watchman sung out “ Twelve o’clock !” 

“ Are you not going to return thanks for your own and the 
bride’s health being drank?” said the captain. “ Come, my 
friends, let us repeat their health in a louder tone than before, that 
the bridegroom may hear it.” 

“Compose yourself,” whi Herr Hind to Maria, “it was 
mere imagination—folly.” Thereupon he rose up and returned 
thanks, which were received with much applause. But just as he 
was carrying his glass to his lips, he glanced towards the window, 
and the glass fell from his hand, while the red wine flowed over 
the tablecloth. But he hurriedly and suddenly seized on a large 
—_ full of wine, which was near, and carrying it to his Ups he 

id not stop until he had emptied it. “ See, this is how a bride- 
groom should drink,” he said; “there is no good luck with a 
small glass.” Then he put down the goblet with such force that 
it cracked. “I am very awkward this evening,” he said, with 
much indifference, and every one rose. 

“Tt is a sad pity that the poor goblet is injured,” said the 
mistress of the house to her husband; “it was a family heirloom, 
which was supposed to bring good fortune.” 

“Oh, we may save it,” replied the captain; “ we must have it 
riveted.” 

The wedding guests departed soon afterwards, and when the 
bride and bridegroom were alone, Maria threw her arms round the 
neck of the agitated bridegroom, and exclaimed: 

“What is the matter with you? You stagger like a tipsy 
man ; and what were those fearful words you whispered to me?” 

“T am really half tipsy,” he replied; “and that is fortunate for 
me, I should think else that I was losing my senses, and fancy that 
I had actually beheld a vision this evening.” 

« You quite alarmed me by gazing as you did at the window, 
and in my anxiety I thought myself that I beheld a white face 
outside looking in through one of the panes of glass. But might 
it not have been a ray of moonlight, or a reflection of the glare of 
light shining on the canal?” 
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“Very probably,” he replied, “for what can a person in an ex- 
cited sate of mind not iene? It is very strange that I, with- 
out remembering it, should have fixed upon this day for our 
wedding, and that I first observed the unfortunate date just when 
the hour of midnight was striking—that was the very hour at 
which she died! He who, under such circumstances, gave no 
thought to an apparition, must never have heard ghost stories in 
the nursery, or at least must not have drank so much wine as | 
had. But now let all this folly be forgotten; I am quite ashamed 
of my own childishness.” ; 

“T perfectly understand the tone of your feelings, dearest Hind; 
but let such painful fancies never more disturb our happiness! 
From this day forth I shall detest all ghost stories.” 

“ And,” said the bridegroom, “no books on such foolish sub- 
jects, or nursery nonsense, shall be in my house henceforward. 


“Concerning the derangement of my brother-in-law’s affairs, we 
were quite mistaken, my dear husband, and your suspicions were 
unfounded,” said Maria to Herr Hind, about a couple of months 
after their marriage, when they were sitting alone together one day 
in the gloomy gothic hall at his castle in Jutland, the many noisy 
7 who had been paying them a series of visits having at 
ength departed, and Maria left in quiet. 

‘Yes, certainly,” replied Herr Hind; “however, there were 
some grounds for thinking it, and I had to seize the opportunity, 
and make use of it, to strike while the iron was hot. It was a 
stratagem, an artifice if you will. There is no longer any neces- 
sity now to conceal that.” 

“What!” exclaimed Maria. “A stratagem? Is it possible 
that at a moment of such deep interest to the heart, the moment 
when first you told me of your love, and when you came, 
apparently, to take leave of me for ever—is it possible that you 
could be then thinking of stratagems?” 

“ How easily you women are taken in by the smallest attentions, 
and how credulous you are where there is the slightest appearance 
of love!” said Herr Hind, laughing. “ Do you really suppose that 
all I said to you that evening was an absolute outbreak of sickly 
sensibility? There was a great deal of love's exaggeration in it, I 
admit; but among men feelings must not altogether run away with 
reason; we must consider what we are about, and let the heart find 
words through the head. There was no other mode of winning 
you than the one I adopted, and I had fully determined not to 
return here without you.’ 

“So,” said Maria, turning icy cold, “it was a plan, then, quite 


arranged and settled beforehand ?” 
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« No—I won’t say that exactly; much —— that was out of 
and had nearly made me a love-sick dreamer and super- 

my plan, ; : ee 

stitious blockhead in my ripe age. Superstition is a very dangerous 

thing, I think; one cannot amuse one’s self with it without in- 

curring the risk of preparing a scourge for one’s self. Our wedding 

day was the most ridiculous, the most absurd day of my life.” 

Maria could not utter a syllable; she felt as if she had fallen 
from heaven, and as if every word her husband spoke extinguished 
a star in her dream-firmament, till at length it became dark in her 
soul as in a grave. 

“% seit ‘yon somewhat cured of your perverted and high- 
flown ideas,” continued Herr Hind, observing her dejected looks. 
“Tam myself at times scarcely free from foolish impressions and 
crotchets, which, if I did not struggle against them, might, in the 
long run, convert me into a hopeless tragedy hero. i might go 
mad about such matters, if I had not strength of mind to laugh at 
them. And if things are to go on well with us in the future, we 
must not be lackadaisical and morbidly moonstruck, as we were 
once on the high-road to becoming, but enjoy life in a hearty, 
jolly way, not troubling ourselves with reflections and medita- 
tions.” 

“Did you never, at any time, really love me?” asked Maria, in 
dismay, while she looked at him full in the face. 

“T played a high and rather a dangerous game to win you, and 
if you had had the strength to have looked deep down into an 
abyss without being giddy, much might have been very different 
now.” 

_ “What do you mean? I do not understand you,” said Maria, 
in an anxious manner. 

“You never did understand me, and you never will do so,” 
replied Herr Hind, gloomily. “But don’t let us fall again 
into the solemn tone,” he added after a short silence. ‘To be 
grandiloquent may be all very well in a romance or a poem; but 
in every-day life to be always on stilts becomes very fatiguing, 
and such fantastic dreamers who sometimes clothe a lover or a 
damsel in splendid attire during the days of courtship, are little 
fitted to be husbands and mistresses of a family. Therefore I 
think it advisable that, for the future, you should read less, or 
only study cookery-books, and let alone Werther and Sigvarth, and 
similar trash. I hope you remember that I expect some guests 
this evening,” he continued; “and that it shall not be, as at my 

supper-party, when a hare was put upon the table, which was 
not larded.” 

“Ts it yourself who is speaking?” asked Maria, gazing at him 
as if he were a phantom. , i ar 
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“Perhaps you believe in the story which is current in this 
house about my double appearance?’ said Herr Hind, with a 
sneering laugh. ‘‘Perhaps that crack-brained old nurse, Maren, 
has been edifying you with such tales in the kitchen?” 

Maria left tim and locked herself in her bedroom, where she 
sat the whole evening a. After a time she heard the jing- 
ling of the glasses in the dining-room, and peals of laughter, 
among which Herr Hind’s were even louder than those of his 
boisterous guests, from whose rough, low-bred society, she had 
often wie ty escape. 

‘It was here—yes here—that his first wife died,” sighed Maria. 
“ Here, also, will my sufferings soon come to an end. Oh, sister, 
sister, you were right! And 3 you, my dying mother! why would 
I not understand your warning, farewell words? Yes, I was in- 
deed blinded, and saw an angel from heaven in the cold, the sel- 
fish sujtor who has now thrown off his mask, and will hurry 
me into my grave.” 

A cold shiver ran through her, and she fancied something was 
stirring in the room; however, she thought it might be a current 
of air through the wainscoting. As her eyes wandered round 
the room, she discovered a private door which she had not ob- 
served before, but which was locked. She remembered now, also, 
that her husband had ordered a large press to be placed at that part 
of the room, and that, for the first few days after her arrival, he had 
been very uneasy about a key which was mislaid. It occurred to 
her that it on have been the key of that very door. She 
managed to push the press a little aside, and impelled not so much 
by curiosity as by a fearful foreboding, she tried if any of her keys 
would open the door. In a short time she found one to fit the lock; 
she turned it, and with aslight push the door flew open; but in great 
terror she drew hastily = 4 for she thought she saw her husband 
standing in there, rubbing the side of a corner cupboard; but in 
the same moment he disappeared. 

She soon recovered her composure, however, and sought to 
convince herself that it was only a freak of the imagination, which 
her conversation that evening with her husband, together with 
the rumour of his double appearance, naturally produced. She 
could now hardly think of him except as with two beings who had 
only one common form. Gathering her courage, she took a light 
in her hand, firmly determined to see if there were any one really 
in the side room, or if it was only a delusion created by her excited 
fancy. She certainly found the room empty; but with horror 
she perceived that the side of the corner cupboard was red as if 
with blood; that on the floor and the walls there were stains of 
blood ; and that long locks of hair, as if torn by the roots from 


the head, and clotted with blood, adhered to some of them. 
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There passed then, like a flash of lightning, a dreadful light 
through her mind. “Yes, he murdered his first wife!” she ore, 
and sank in a fainting fit on the floor. When she recovered her 
consciousness and looked about her, she perceived that the whole 
room was ina blaze! The candle, which had dropped from her 
hand when she sank fainting on the ground, must have fallen close 
to the wainscot, and set the wood on fire. Very soon the entire 
house was astir, and when Herr Hind found where the fire had 
originated, he rushed like a madman at Maria, and attacked her 
furiously, raising his hands violently against her, but she contrived 
to escape from him, and-fled from the burning house, and from her 
terrible husband, whom she never beheld again in this world. 

She made the best of her way back to her own relations, who 
received her with kindness and affection, without inquiring into 
the fearful secret which they already suspected; for that Herr 
Hind had killed his first wife, rumour had long asserted, adding 
at the same time, that she had been a very passionate, ill-tempered 
woman, and had tormented him with her groundless jealousy. 
What Maria had seen in that dreadful secret chamber would have 
been buried with her had not Herr Hind’s sudden death shortly 
after taken place, and at the very hour when he, exactly the year 
before, had sat at the wedding-feast with his beautiful bride next 
to him, and, with his glass in his hand, had seen the white, corpse- 
like face at the window. 

From a few indistinct words addressed to Maria, which Herr 
Hind had written during his last restless days, she thought she 
—— that his wife’s death had not been altogether caused by 

iabolical wickedness and brutal inhumanity on his part; and that 
he could only partially attribute to himself a crime which had left 
its bloody traces behind, and which preyed upon his soul, occa- 
sioning him so much suffering that he endeavoured to free himself 
from it by enforced indifference towards and contempt of every- 
thing belonging to the spiritual world, whether as regarded reli- 
gion or superstition. 

In an angry scene with his jealous wife, during which she ex- 
asperated him exceedingly by her unjust accusations, he had 
pushed her from him so roughly, that she had staggered or fallen 
against the cupboard in the side chamber, and hurt her head 
severely. When the blood began to flow over her neck, she was 
80 furious at his harsh treatment that she dashed her head with 
great force against the hard stone wall. If she had thus accele- 
tated her own death, which happened shortly—in fact, almost 
ammediately afterwards—or if the first wound in her head was 
mortal, he did not know. He never ventured again to set his 
foot within the walls of that unfortunate side chamber, which he 
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thought he had locked up for ever; to which, however, his secret 
remorse continually drew his thoughts, and which he often deter- 
mined to visit once more in order to obliterate the marks of the 
shocking event that had taken place there. 

Maria found it impossible to decipher much more of the fre- 
quently broken off, sometimes incoherent, and almost illegible 
statement. That he had liked her to a certain extent was now 
evident, and that he had never harboured any evil intentions 
against her, though he had been so near treating her with violence, 
she thought she also perceived, and she fulfilled his last request by 
praying for the peace of his soul. 

er relatives almost all died before herself; but as in bygone 
days Gitté and Hans had sat on her knee, listening to stories in 
the twilight, so now their children occupied their former places 
on her lap or at her feet, hearing stories told by their dear “ old 
Aunt Maria,” as they called her. The tale of Bluebeard, how- 
ever, she never could bring herself to relate to them, though they 
often asked for it, and she sometimes tried to begin it. 

On every anniversary of her unfortunate wedding-day she locked 
herself up and would see no one; she would then place a withered 
wreath in her grey hair, and when evening came she would light 
a number of candles in her solitary chamber; there she would sit 
until midnight quietly at a table, gazing at the window opposite 
to her as if a expected to see some ghost-like face looking in at 
it. She remained then for weeks after this inauspicious anniver- 
sary sunk in a state of deep dejection. From this state only reli- 
gion could arouse her; in time, happily, she felt its strengthening 


influence, and the hope of a better life became her comfort to her 
latest hour. 
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A PRAYER FOR TEMPLE BAR. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


IMPROVEMENT ! sweep thou near and far, 
Upturn—o’erthrow—but stay ma 
Spare time’s dear relic, Temple Bar. 


It standeth — and hoary there; 
Each stone doth seem to breathe a prayer, 


Asking the spoiler’s hand to spare. 


Uncouth perchance its form may be, 
And taste small beauty in it see ; 
But spare it for its history ! 


By classic Wren’s immortal shade, 
Let not a work his genius made, 


Halo’d by years, in dust be laid; 


By Johnson, who oft, musing, slow, 
Pondering deep themes, his soul a-glow, 
Would pass beneath this archway low; 


By wits in days of Swift and Steele, 
ho from their taverns home would reel, 
And these kind stones, to guide them, feel; 


By gentle Goldsmith, drawing near, 
To view the “ heads” high mounted here, 
While for the traitors dropp’d his tear; 


By Kings who, in their pomp arrayed, . 
Proud marching, at this portal stayed, 
Received “ the keys,” and | law obeyed; 


By hoary Time who, with low sigh, 
Pleadeth with upraised, asking eye, 
To all who love the days gone by; 


O spare this relic! drive your car, 
Modern Improvement, near and far, 
But sweep not down our Temple Bar! 








( 9 ) 











DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN 1869. 


THE prevailing note in modern art criticism is the lugubrious, 
Our critics are a moaning generation, and our critical essays are 
prolonged wails of more or less intensity. The utter worthlessnes 
of the times, the all-prevalent dearth of genius, the very great 
splendour of old times, and the undoubted grandeur of the period 
upon which we are presently to enter are the themes over which 
certain gentlemen grow eloquently grave. This school of cri- 
ticism possesses a double advantage for those who graduate in it; 
in the first place it permits them to evade the discussion of works 
falling within their range, thus saving these honest folk a deal of 
uncongenial labour ; a in the next place it produces in the mind 
of the reader a pleasing idea that the critic at least is free from 
the faults which cling to his contemporaries, and were he s0 
minded, could produce something which really would merit a 
favourable verdict, and a descent to posterity. This note has been 
taken up not unwillingly by the general public, and a dismal 
chorus wells through the land. At last, it would almost seem, 
that we have come to take a pride in our supposed poverty. It is 
our distinguishing Slain te speciality which we have to offer, 
See what a very miserable generation we are! Examine us 
thoroughly, and if you discover in us a solitary redeeming quality 
we will feel somewhat indebted to you! We have invented 
steam-engines and a variety of other mechanical abominations; 
but of art, in any true sense, the age is barren, To discover, 
however, the complete and final illustration of our misery, we are 
told we must look to the drama. In England the stage—whether 
in the person of actor or of author—has ever been a favourite 
topic with the professional and unprofessional grumbler. And 
the refrain of the melancholy melody has always been a variation 
of one tune—“ the good old times,” the “has been.” The su 
preme difficulty is to ascertain when the flourishing state of affair 
existed—at what period we might fairly be said to have enjoyed 
our Augustan era, The search for such a period will prove sim 
gularly elusive. Generation refers you to generation. You go 
back and back till you are lost in mist and darkness. Who, for 
instance, has not observed the contemptuous sneer which your old 
playgoer bestows upon any modern actor whose merit may become 
the subject of conversation—just as the old playgoer of his young 
days sneered at the performer whom his descendant now holds up 
as the one with whom the beautiful art died. Thus, if one were t0 
venture in a mixed company to extol Mr. Toole’s acting, say 2 
“ Paul Pry,” some listener is sure to observe, “ Ah, sir, you should 
have seen Liston.” Or some older listener still, “Munden, si 
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made me laugh consumedly, which none of your modern come- 
dians can.” It is quite probable, too, that when our children, 
yeats hence, shall sing the praises of the low comedian of their 
period, one of us shall rise up rebukefully to observe, “ Ah, sir, 
ou have never seen Toole!” Charles Mathews of our generation 
is of course good, but “Ah, my dear boy, you should have seen 
his father.” In the same way we are only permitted to acknow- 
ledge grudgingly and with large reservation the merit of Phelps, 
or Fechter, or Sullivan, because of the transcendent genius of 
such predecessors as Kean, Macready, Kemble, Garrick. This 
seems to us a most fatuous species of nonsense. It is in no 
case carried so far as in the case of the performer, for the ob- 
vious reason that his fame is a matter of memory and tradition ; 
but it would also appear in a less degree to affect our judgment 
as to stage literature. We are accustomed to regard stage lite- 
rature as bad, not absolutely, but comparatively. We are being 
constantly referred to a not distant date (said date never accurately 
indicated) at which happy period dramatic literature flourished 
like a green bay-tree. Now it is the object of this paper to state, 
what everybody wil! admit, that, while in England there have 
been now and then great dramatic authors, there has not been a 
large or rapid succession of them.* That the not distantly remote 
(ifso seemingly self-destructive an epithet be admissible) Augustan 
period or periods has not or have not existed. That the “ palm 
days of the drama” means moonshine. That the present age 1s bad, 
just as preceding ages were bad, That the dramatic literature pro- 
duced in the year which is drawing to a close as we write these 
lines is not comparatively bad, but absolutely indifferent. It may 
be urged that such a task is dashed with a flavour of absurdity. 
But to speak plainly we are sick of being constantly reminded of 
our shortcomings as compared with our ancestors. We like to 
put a good face on matters. And if we can’t prove that we are 
great (which indeed we cannot) we may at least show that we are 
not worse than our fathers. 

Now, then, for a little documentary evidence. Hazlitt, in an 
essay on “Dramatic Poetry,” published in 1820, says, “ There 
has hardly been a good tragedy or a good comedy written within 
the last fifty years.” And “we have no dramatic poets.” It is 
quite | asses that in a dim sort of way some modern writer may 
have determined Hazlitt’s time as the palmy period; the time of 
. pre Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Moore, and 
all that brilliant constellation which reveals, as it does, the most 





* The Elizabethan period (which we take to mean Shakespeare and the breath 
of life which his genius breathed into contemporary literature) is hardly an ex- 
ception. If, however, it be urged as such, we claim it as the proverbially sub- 
slantiating exception, and not as fatal to our theory. 
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t era of English since the phenomenon of 

. Evidently, vert ong: | was not that period. Mr. 
Hazlitt recorded an undoubted fact when he wrote “we have no 
dramatic poets.” Let us appeal to one more witness (and to only 
one more), still going back. Burke, in his “ Hints for an Essay 
on the Drama” (1765), says, “ We have done no - matters in 
this” (i.e. dramatic composition), and alludes fee ingly to “our 
present weakness in that oldest and most excellent branch of pect 
sophy, poetical learning, and particularly in what regards the 
theatre.” We have selected these two critics because they speak 
in different times of a similar dearth; and because, whlike the 
critics of our day, they philosophise as to the probable cause of 
barrenness in this particular direction. We now propose to exa- 
mine briefly the causes which they allege, with the view of ascer- 
taining how far those causes account for a poverty which we in 
common with them would seem to have inherited. 

Previous to citing let us examine, as a curiosity and specimen, 
one of the alleged causes of our present weakness. An ingenious 
critic accounts for it by stating that the novel has taken the place 
of the stage. About such a statement there is the fuscinating 
glitter of novelty, but measured by the test of fact and reason the 
whole theory vanishes. To be in any degree true it should be 
shown that the theatre is less generously supported than in other 
days. Such a state of things can not be shown. The theatrical 
announcements of the London houses occupy more than a column 
of the Times, and new theatres are rising in all directions with a 
bewildering rapidity. The qualities which constitute a dramatist 
are not necessarily the qualities of a novelist. And each artist 
appeals to an audience not necessarily the same, but different. We 
have novelists, it is true, whose work is intensely dramatic—Lytton 
and Eliot, for example—but the majority of works in the cata- 
logue of modern fiction depend not upon the dramatic qualification 
but upon other qualifications for their success. The opinion, 
therefore, that the novel has taken the place of the drama, although 
sufficiently daring to warrant a passing notice, is devoid of con- 
siderable value, and in no wise helps to a solution of this myste- 
rious matter. 

To return, however, to the critics whose opinions as to the state 
of dramatic literature in a past age we have quoted. Hazlitt ac- 
counts for the sad deficiency, which he also like ourselves accepts 
as peculiar to his own time, in two ways. The cause of the evil 
complained of,” he says, “like the root of so many other complaints 
and grievances lies in the French Revolution.” And again, 
“the press has been the ruin of the stage, unless we are greatly 
deceived.” These two operating causes have so worked upon the 
minds of men, have so completely converted us into a nation of 
politicians and newsmongers, that our thoughts and feelings have 
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become en with trivialities and common-places. The poetry 
has been driven out of our system. We have become public 
creatures. “In a word, literature and civilisation have abstracted 
man from himself so far, that his existence is no longer dramatic.” 
It will be seen that what is assumed here as fact is, after all, mere 
opinion, and opinion which we should be sorry unhesitatingly to 
set. The inference is that in order to the successful cultivation 
of dramatic literature our existence must be dramatic, and that 
the production of such literature is naturally and inevitably lessened 
when “existence is no longer dramatic.” We fail to see the con- 
nexion. At no period has English existence been dramatic. Yet 
England has produced the greatest of all dramatists. We area 
fatally phlegmatic nation—cold, reserved. There is nothing to 
which we are and ever have been so averse as “a scene.” And to 
allude to another’s manner as theatrical is considered a sufficiently 
scathing descriptive. We have always been so. Our fear of 
making ourselves ridiculous is born in us, and to connect it with 
the French Revolution or the newspaper press is about as sensible 
as to impute it to the Battle of Hastings or the Bill of Rights. If, 
however, the argument be other than fanciful it will be borne out 
by a reference to the French stage. If the French Revolution 
could so greatly affect the English drama, its effect must have been 
more apparent and more permanent on the literature of the countr 
in which it actually took place. The activity—and let us add the 
successful activity—of French dramatists completely shatters such 
a supposition—“ batters the whole hypothesis to pieces.” We have 
seldom had so able or so conscientious a critic as Hazlitt. His 
“Characters of Shakspeare” make more than one nation debtor to 
his genius. But while we acknowledge the justice of his verdict 
as to the poverty of his age, we cannot deny that his alleged 
“causes” are fanciful in the extreme. 

There are certain writers in the English language to come into 
whose presence is to be at once pervaded with a sense of unques- 
tioning satisfaction and unreposeful rest. It is to recline upon the 
cool hill-tops of thought, where every breeze that bends the grass 
is vigorous and strengthening, and untainted with the hot breath 
of the crowd that struggles below. To such writers we pro 
questions, and the answers come not with the wavering uncertaint 
of half-completed argument, but with the full-toned assurance which 


‘compels belief. Shakspeare was such a writer. Bacon was such 


a writer. With such men, and only with such, ranks the second 
of the critics whose names we have named. Burke was such a 
writer. It is surely matter for congratulation that Burke, with 
mind and time so fully and to such grand purpose, engaged in the 
affairs of state and the inquiries of philosophy, should have left us 
two such productions as the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
and the Hints for an Essay on the Drama. ‘The former, indeed, 
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is an exhaustive and perfectly finished production, and can scarcely 
in fairness be compared with the latter, which is posthumous, and 
exceedingly rough and fragmentary. The Sublime and Beautiful, 
it is true, was written ere yet the author had embarked on the 
uneasy sea of politics. The less finished production was penned 
at a later period, but was evidently written, let us here take the 
opportunity of stating, before the production of the Comedies of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. We find Burke complaining (as we 
do in 1869, and as Hazlitt did in 1820) of the aspect of things 
theatrical. But when he assigns causes for this undesirable con- 
dition, we do not find him trifling with the fringe of the question, 
airing fanciful theories, and fondling learned frivolities, It is as 
we should expect of such a man. He has little care indeed save 
that truth be come at. And therefore he proceeds at once to the 
“tap root and well spring” of the matter, assigning a cause which 
will equally suit the times of Hazlitt who is to come some fift 

years after, and the times of any scribe who may fifty years later 
still chance to take up the subject of Dramatic Literature in 1869. 
“Tt is generally observed,” says Burke, “ that no species of writing 
is so difficult as the dramatick.” Here, then, is the secret of our 
poverty, and the poverty of most ages and countries i dramatic 
writing of the first class. This is the cause alleged generally, but 
the writer, thinking possibly that his own age was ener | un- 


fruitful, alleges another cause: “a wrong notion of the art itself.” 
Here at length we have come upon one who is not afraid to utter 


truth in clear full tones. No theory of the influx of fiction oc- 
peeniy | an ebb of the drama. Nothing about revolutions or 
press influence. But “no species of writing is so difficult as the 
dramatick.” 

We have been thus prolix in introduction for the purpose of 
showing, or attempting to show, that our weakness is not cha- 
racteristic, but hereditary, and for the purpose of enabling us to 
protest against the eternal wail about the good old times. 

The “ good old times”—all times when old are good— 

Are gone——. 
And however repulsive (at least, to the general and unlearned 
reader, because there is a resignation possible to the philosopher 
which is thoroughly admirable) may be the theory that man was 
originally developed from an imperceptible particle of animated 
matter, and through the successive stages of monkey and Hottentot, 
it is surely a still less comfortable theory that he is at present in- 
continently developing back again to the original condition of 
monkeyism. 

Our times, then, are admittedly bad. But they are not worse— 
nay, we think that they are a sands better, if anything—than those 
aaa days to which extensive reference has already been made. 
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Righteen hundred and sixty-nine has given us no new author, 
nor has it presented us with any striking variation on the old 
tunes. Mr. Boucicault has been as industrious as ever; Mr. Byron 
as indefatigable. And both of them are about as far to-day from 
producing a worthy work of art as they were when first they 
entered upon the lucrative career of authorship. Neither of them, 
seemingly, has any belief whatever in the old fashioned heresy that 
«no species of literature is so difficult as the dramatick.” Each, 
however, has the earof the town. The public applauds and pays. 
The managers are submissive and respectful, With abundant 
reason too; for, as Mr. Chatterton of Drury Lane some time since 
informed the readers of the Times, more than one manager has 
made his fortune by extending an unquestioning patronage. These 
two authors we take to be, on the whole (in the pecuniary sense), 
the most successful of their species. It will be unnecessary to 
examine their work separately. They are of the same school. ‘The 
difference is only one of degree. Boucicault is a glorified ape 
Byron is a possible Boucicault. On a recent occasion, indeed, the 
distinguished rivals have met as collaborateurs, the entertaining 
result of this effort of conjoined genius being a real house on fire, 
and a piece called “ Lost at Sea.” The leading characteristics of 
Mr. Boucicault’s later productions may be, we think, roughly set 
down under two heads—thus : 

1. Realism. 

2. London Journalism. 

Of course there can be no very decided objection to a play 
being expensively, or even realistically, mounted. ‘The evil 1s 
when scenery is everything and literature nothing, It is evident 
that the author who relies entirely for success on the kind and 
quality of his scenes degrades his art, and, as far as authorship is 
concerned, is scarcely entitled to rank above the nameless seribblets 
who “do” the descriptive literature which is used at panoramas, 
The time may, for all we know, be imminent, when a A instead 
of being announced as by this or that dramatist, will be advertised 
in some such way as the following: 

_ “On Saturday, the 16th instant, will be produced for the first 
time an entirely new and original drama by Messrs. Grieves and 
Beverley ; with a real steam-engine kindly lent by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, and appropriate dialogue 
wnitten by Messrs. Boucicault and Deva? 

And, indeed, we are not sure that this would not be the more 
suitable and honest manner of puffing certain pieces which might 
be named. Mr. Boucicault may claim for himself the proud dis- 
tinction of having discovered something by which an appeal might 
be made to that in a Cockney which does duty for taste. That 
something we have called realism. Why it is that an intelligent 
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animal—and this measure of justice we are willing to grant even 
to the Cockney—will pay money for the —— purpose of seeing 
a wooden steam-engine hastily propelled by half a dozen carpenters 
along the back of a , when at any of the London termini 
the scene, of which it is a clumsy imitation, may be viewed free 
of charge, is a question which we do not pretend to solve. The 
thing is a mystery. And human beings of the —— day spin 
a greater number of mysteries for the solution of their fellows than 
are to be found recorded in the histories of all the At all 
events, so it is. And Mr. Boucicault, with admirable zeal and 
energy, has undertaken to supply the demand, which (we do him 
the credit of believing) he did not create, but discover. Every- 
thing common to the London streets he has at some time or other 
ut upon the boards. We have had the Derby Day with a real 
rode a real crowd, real Christy Minstrels (not, be it observed, 
mere gentlemen of the company Linguieed in the unthankful parts), 
u real juggler performing real tricks, (We afterwards met the 
fellow in one of the streets running off Pall-mall East swallowing 
fire. He is of the Hibernian persuasion, and was when last we 
saw him adorned as a child of the prairie, in war paint and 
feathers.) To crown this extraordinary feat, there was added the 
real fat man with the performing monkeys, and his real companion 
to collect real half-pennies. How the ladies and gentlemen of the 
—— relished “ coming on” with this miscellaneous crowd.may 
easily be fancied. It is unnecessary to give a list of all the realities 
to which audiences have within late years become accustomed. 
And, indeed, it is scarcely our province. Our business is not with 
the scene-painter and property man, but with the literature to 
which these worthies are—or ought to be—incidental. 
The literature of the Donde school, we have said, is in spirit 
London Journalism. Crime of all descriptions is that which gives it 
iquancy, and vulgarity of all descriptions is that which gives it wit. 
e do not mean to assert that crime is not a legitimate subject for 
dramatic treatment. Far from it. But crime rendered in the London 
Journal manner, and crime of the London Journal type, is not, nor 
ever can be, rendered dramatic. The writers for the English stage 
lack altogether that insight and method which is possessed in 
measure by the French. Compare, for example, a play which was 
produced last month at the iety Theatre, entitled “A Life 
Chase,” with such of Mr. Boucicault’s dramas as turn on a London 
crime. The pla to which we allude is an adaptation of M. Belot’s 
“ Le Drame de Ta Rue de la Paix,” and was first produced in 1868 
at the second Thédtre Francais. Here we have the crime of 
murder and its detection, not as an incidental thing, but as the plot 
of the drama itself. Yet there is no odour of vulgarity, no low 
thieves’ kitchen, no street slang. And, above all, the characters 
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are distinctly drawn at the commencement, and consistently 
throughout. Gtive the same materials to Mr. Boucicault, 
it him to introduce the New Blackfriars Bridge, with a real 
—s and the result will be so pervaded with this fatal spirit of 
on Journalism as to disgust all beholders laying claim to an 
atom of good taste. But, seriously, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Boucicault’s constituents are not largely drawn from the ranks of 
those who do lay claim to taste. It is to be hoped rather that his 
principal admirers are those apothecaries’ assistants and sempstresses 
ribed by Lord Macaulay as penciling on the dog-eared margins 
of novels borrowed from circulating libraries, such observations as 
“How beautiful!” “Cursed prosy! “I don’t like Sir Reginald 
Malcolm at all!” “TI think Pelham is a sad dandy!” The time 
at which it was produced, and the success (with pit, gallery, and 
upper boxes) of “ Formosa,” lead us to think that there is reason 
for such a hope. How much of the extraordinary amount of 
attention bestowed on this play by the press and the public is to be 
attributed to Mr. Boucicault’s own efforts, or how much of it may 
be attributed to the fact that the piece was produced at that par- 
ticular period of the year, popularly know as the silly season— 
when parliament has just been prorogued, when the dearth of 
topics is all pervading, and when everybody is moving out of town 
—we do not undertake to say. But certain it is, that the amount 
of discussion lavished upon it has been entirely out of proportion 
to its importance as a work of art. 

We do not for a moment imagine that even Mr. Boucicault 
himself regarded his progeny with much favour. But when we 
remember the enthusiasm with which some of the points were re- 
ceived, and the applause which was bestowed upon the real boat- 
race, the “ How beautiful and cursed prosy” theory seems more 
than ever established. Just one circumstance connected with this 
play is worthy of a passing notice. It may be remembered that 
the discussion (forgotten now almost) which took place all ran 
one direction—the morality or immorality of the play. This was 
peculiarly edifying, and particularly English. It does not matter 
much to us whether it fails as a work of art—is it highly moral? 
That's what we want to know. Then came the funniest exhibi- 


‘tion of all. Mr. Boucicault walked forward, and said in mild 


tones to the enraged British householder, “ British householder, 
my play is quite moral. It is written with a purely religious pur- 
pose. Ah, British householder, confide to me the education of 
your charming daughters. Formosa shall instruct them!” Oh, 
daring Mephistopheles of a Boucicault! Oh, silly Faust of a 
British householder! About a week after reading this assertion 
of moral purpose, we had the extreme misfortune to witness 
another play by the same author—“The Willow Copse.” As 
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usual, the London cad—in this instance selling dog-collars and 
knife with a hundred blades—played an important part. The 
British householder and his charming daughter were present, and 
were treated by the instructor of youth—among other equally de- 
licious touches of wit seasoned with morality—to this: 

lst Thief (escaping from a house at midnight). T’ve made a discovery, Jack ! 

Qnd Thief. Well, out with it! 

lst Thief. I’ve discovered that the butler’s married to the cook, or #/ he's 
not, he ought to be. 


There may be a latent moral purpose in this, but we confess that 
it is so very latent that, after an attentive study, we have entirely 
failed to discover it. 

That this popular author has undoubted dramatic talent, no one 
would feel inclined to deny, and that the less happy characteristics 
should always be uppermost is attributable rather to the public 
who pay most for the thing they like best. There is, after all, 
nothing so successful as success, and in plain English, Mr. Bouci- 
cault would be a very great fool if he declined to work in the 
manner prescribed, and to receive the substantial return made by 
his many- headed patron. 

Apothecaries’ apprentices and sempstresses, however, are not the 
only patrons of the drama; nor is Mr. Boucicault the only writer 
of plays. Wehaveat least one author who appeals to a more dis- 
criminating audience, and whose work is of a very different 
quality. When the year was yet young—in the month of January 
if we mistake not—a play was produced at a little theatre in 
Tottenham-street which at once attracted universal attention, and 
was greeted with universal favour. It was a comedy entitled 
“School,” by Mr. T. W. Robertson. And although first per- 
formed nearly a year ago, it still * runs” with undiminished success. 
That some of this success is the result of the admirable acting of 
Miss Marie Wilton — surely the most charming illustrator of 
comedy which this half of the century has produced—and the 
talented company which she directs, is evident; the most consi 
derable contributor to the result, however, is Mr. Robertson 
himself. His comedies are well written, his characters admi- 
rably sustained, and his dialogue fresh and crisp. ‘There is 
a spirit of quiet humour in his repartee which is always charm- 
ing. And although he rarely achieves wit, his dialogue is 
always witty. ‘‘ School,” indeed, is the most consoling con- 
tribution to the dramatic literature of 1869. In Mr. Robert 
son, however, there is betrayed the fatal readiness to write hastily 
and to order. And to this must be attributed the very moderate. 
success which has attended “ Dreams” at the Gaiety, and “ Pro 
gress” at the Globe; both plays were produced long after the 
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first performance of “School” and both have been long ago 
withdrawn, while the latter still forms a staple attraction. 

We have not space now at our disposal to do more than allude 
praisefully to a comedy recently produced at the Haymarket under 
the title of “New Men and Old Acres.” Nor can we enter on a 
discussion of the merits and failings of Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. 
Oxenford, and other authors known to fame. We must also 
maintain a most unwelcome reticence on the subject of burlesque, 
which article of dramatic produce perhaps is, after all, within the 
province of the Lord Chamberlain rather than of the critic. 

In conclusion, then, we beg once more respectfully to submit 
that we are no worse than our fathers. Nay! that now, if at any 
time (when we, that is to say, the public, so wills), may be in- 
augurated the “good old times” popularly supposed to have de- 
parted long ago, receiving decent interment at the hands of our 
ancestors. If another play were from this day never to be written 
(and ’tis a consummation devoutly to be wished for), still the 
pelmy days are possible to us. For all is ours. Shakspeare, 

umont and Fletcher, Ford and Massinger, Wycherly and 
Congreve, Goldsmith and Sheridan. Everything from Dryden 
to Lytton lies at our door. This generation is 


The heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time. 


It becomes us to rejoice in our garnered wealth rather than to 
grumble over our supposed poverty. And this is surely the con- 
nexion in which to mention one fact to which the year just ended 
bears encouraging witness—namely, the creditable efforts of certain 
managers to once more popularise some of those dramas which take 
rank among the nation’s classics. Mr. Barry Sullivan has pro- 
duced “The School for Scandal” and “The Gamester;” and at a 
date more recent still we sat with great pleasure and witnessed the 
ormance of “She Stoops to Conquer,” at the St. James's 
tre. We were carried back in imagination a hundred years. 
Goldsmith is in the green-room nervously awaiting our verdict. 
Dr. Johnson is at the Turk’s Head, and to him the gratifying news 
of Goldy’s triumph will duly be borne. As the curtain fell on the 
first act, we were sadly disappointed to find that the lady in the 
next stall, although undoubtedly painted, was not patched or 
powdered, nor were the gentlemen attired in silk stockings and 
silver buckles. When it was all over, we hurried into King- 
street half expecting to see the ruddy flare of the links, and hear 
the rough pleasantries of the Irish chairmen. We were recalled to 
& sense of our position by being ignobly rolled away in an intensely 
modern cab, with a table of fares and distances so obtrusive in its 
position as to be completely disenchanting. 
WILLIAM Mackay. 
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THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1870. 


Tue French Almanacks for 1870, participating in the changes 
taking place in the country, indulge, for the first time for many 
years past, in political disquisitions. The man of the hour, the 
man who makes his appearance in the Chambers in red gloves a3 
the emblem of his faith, and who, when laughed at, retorts that no 
deputy could cut so ridiculous a figure as the man who landed at 
Boulogne a long while ago with a tame eagle in a cage, has a whole 
almanack—“ Almanach de la Lanterne”—to himself. “If,” says 
the intrepid advocate of a republic, he presented himself to the 
suffrages of his fellow-“ citizens,” it is because France wants men 
who will exact that which is refused to them. The liberty of the 
press, he says, was not given, he took it. If he left his country, it 
was only, he declares, in order that he might continue the good 
work—in other words, it was not from any pressure from without 
He has now returned to unmask those irresponsible soothsayer 
who cannot look at one another without laughing. France will 
not awaken from her sickly somnolence save after a salutary crisis; 
he is the man who is determined to provoke it, at the same time 
he does not wish to subject the people to the Chassepot treatment, 
for he says he insists upon what no one has yet been able to secure, 
“that in order to live, the workman, and especially the work- 
woman, shall not be under the necessity of killing themselves.” 
In a first “ profession of faith,” M. Rochefort, “ candidat radical,’ 
as he signed himself before success crowned his subversive opinions, 
declared that the triumph of radicalism must be complete. Paris 
could not do less than Lyons and Marseilles, and the day when all 
France should be able to read and write tyranny and falsehood 
would breathe their last. Wall anarchy an worn fv it might 
be caper asked, contribute most to improve the education 
of the masses, or to stimulate their bad passions, already sufficiently 
aroused, and which it seems to be the special mission of radicals in 
all parts of the world to keep up at a white heat? It is well 
however, to know what radicals clamour for, and that can only be 
gathered from what the exponents of the cause declare to bk 
necessary. The Irish radical says that he wants a cottage and ai 
acre of ground; that subdivision of the land which would eventuate 
in barbarism. The French radical says he wants education. 
Why? Because ignorance is upheld to favour the designs o 
despotism. But France lives under the happy régime of univers 
sufirage how are individuals to be taught that the advent of 4 
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republic will be more favourable to their well-being than a des- 
ism or a constitutional monarchy? One way is, we are told, 
to teach them how many millions have been thrown away upon 
useless and even criminal expeditions. Have republicans, radicals, 
and reds shown themselves, in as far as the lessons of the past are 
concerned, more tender in regard to expenditure and the sacredness 
of human life than monarchists or imperialists? La Vendée, 
waste-paper assignats, and the guillotine can best reply to that 
question. Yet is this positively all that can be gathered from the 
two first professions of faith on the part of a radical candidate who 
modestly insists that France wants energetic men to carry out 
“these diverse tasks.” What tasks? To put an end to the abuse 
of capital; to relieve the working classes, especially females, from 
labour, and to educate the young! As we get on, we find in 
further addresses from the same pen, some, what may by courtesy 
be called practical suggestions for carrying out the principles 
enounced. “Gratuitous instruction must take the place of a costly 
ignorance.” That will require capital, even if not an abuse of 
capital, “ Permanent armies must be abolished.” Very desirable, 
but, like free trade without reciprocity, a proceeding that would 
not work well unless adopted by all civilised as well as barbarous 
nations, and by individuals as well as by people, whether they be 
reds, roughs, or robbers. To enounce as practical measures, sug- 
ions which are in the present state of human nature utter 
impracticable, is neither philosophical nor statesmanlike. Nay, it 
pays no regard to that very truth which, we are told, education is 
to make accessible to all. But what of that? It answers a pur- 
pose. Further, “the rights of man” must be declared. hat 
are those rights? Those of electing their own-magistrates. France 
already elects its chief magistrate; it should certainly be allowed 
to elect its mayors. Church must be separated from State. There 
may be a difference of opinion in regard to the wisdom of such 
& measure, but there can be little difference of opinion amon 


. thoughtful men that such a separation would in the long run entai 


indifference to both. The man who casts off the sentiment of a 
national religion, will cast off at the same time respect for those 
placed above him, all regard for any government of whatsoever 
character or description, and patriotism itself will merge in self, 
or only act in unison when some great robbery is to be effected 
under the old disguise of wars of aggression. 

The scandalously excessive remuneration of officials, which is 
only another form of corruption, must, we are told, be suppressed. 
In this country experience has shown that so-called liberals, whilst 
impoverishing the working classes, repudiating our colonies, and 
ruining trade and commerce, diminishing, in fact, by some infini- 
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tesimal fraction the assessed taxes, whilst at the same time they 
render the local taxation—especially the poor rate—oppreasively 
burdensome; illiberal, in fact, to all and eve ching that is not 
official, they are excessively liberal towards themselves. What 
guarantee would France have, that the same regard for self would 
not exist under a republic as exists under imperial rule, and which 
actual facts have shown to exist under the most liberal government 
of a constitutional monarchy? 

The right of meeting must not be a man-trap; the liberty of 
the press, an irony; personal liberty, a mere name; and the claims 
of the working classes must not be eternally adjourned, for if 
government can wait, misery cannot. Wisdom is always on the 
side of the speaker or the writer, till his time comes to give place 
to another. The liberty of meeting and of the press, such as it is, 
has not been used in France, no more than in this country, 
for purposes always calculated to make sober-minded persons 
enamoured of the privilege or the license, whichever it may be. 
We should be the last to desire that such privileges should be 
abrogated, but there can be but few who would not like to see 
them less abused. All these reforms, our republican member 
declares that he is prepared to defend, foot to foot, with all the 
energy of a man resolved to stand by his fellow-citizens, 

It is a common thing for candidates for social or civil employ- 
ments to obtain testimonials; it is more rare to find a political 
candidate having recourse to the same proceeding. M. Rochefort, 
however, publishes letters from M. Louis Blanc in favour of the 
social reforms which he advocates. So also M. Rochefort pér 
writes to say that “ Marcus Aurelius raised a temple to Goodness; 
if such a church existed in Paris, my son would belong to that 
parish.” M. Rochefort, taxed with entertaining friendly feelings 
for the Orleans family, repudiates all such humane and (putting 
aside politics) honourable feelings, and he declares that he saw the 
princes of Orleans following the coffin of their mother with the 
same feelings that he saw the Emperor of Russia pass by the day 
when Berezouski shot at him. The parallel is not very clear, but 
it is strangely suggestive as coming from one who would bes 
teacher to his fellow-creatures. These were not precisely the 
sentiments breathed over the Sea of Galilee. 

The electors of the first circumscription, in love with “ irrecot 
cileables” at any cost, declared, however, that Henri Rochefort 
was eligible because “ he was the first in France who, after sever” 
teen years of silence, had dared to speak out that which we all 
thought within ourselves.” They had, they said, elected the ite 
concileable Gambetta, they would bring back the irreconcileable 
Rochefort into France. The electors, in their wisdom, did nd 
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then select Rochefort for those social reforms which earned the 
adhesion of M. Louis Blanc, but because he was an “ irrecon- 
ileable.” 

‘ Victor Hugo, who declares the duel to lie between universal 
suffrage and personal government, calls M. Rochefort “a great 
pamphleteer ;” and he objected to Jules Favre contesting a seat 
with him, because he says, “‘ Were one man a Mirabeau, he has 
no right to take away from Beaumarchais.” M. Rochefort’s 
claims lay, he adds, “in his inexhaustible intrepidity, and the 
threatening signification of his prodigious success.” 

If these so-called professions of faith do not clearly set forth the 
programme of the “ irreconcileables,” a good deal is to be gathered 
from their general lucubrations. Their respect for religion, for 
example, may be gathered from the following: “ Yesterday morn- 
ing, at half-past seven, the ceremony of ordination of priests, 
-deacons, under-deacons, and of tonsuring, took place at the church 
of St. Sulpice. Tonsuring! why it seems to me that we have 
never ceased to be so, since for eighteen years the wool has been 
sheared from off our backs, and I should like to know why it 
is necessary to go to the church of St. Sulpice to undergo that 
operation.” 

Ministerial responsibility is thus defined. A minister up to the 
present has not been responsible for his words, If, fot example, 
he should insult a member of the extreme left, he could shield 
himself behind his irresponsibility. But let ministerial responsi- 
bility be established, and he can be called out. ‘That is a pro- 
gress which we hasten to proclaim.” 

The Turcos, we are told, shouted “Vive ’Empereur” on the 
occasion of their departure for Africa. It was because they were 
the only French words that had been taught to them. “ What an 
idea they must have of the French language !” 

Government interference in elections has created a new class of 
persons known as the “désistés.” A gentleman waits upon a 
minister. “J aman opposition candidate,” he says. “I have the 
majority of votes, what will you give me to desist?” ( Withdraw.) 
“You shall have a place as auditor of the second class.” “That 
does not come up to my expectations. ‘The clergy are with me, 
and will preach to a man in my favour.” “ Indeed; well, you 
shall have a first-class auditorship, but you are a costly bargain.” 
The rejected of one circumscription and the elect of another 
declares that his friends recommended him to apply for the place 
of librarian to the Cascades in the Bois de Boulogne, but he 
a he says, as they were only frequented by ladies who can- 
hot read, 


The irresponsible ministers, we are also told, when deprived of 
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their portfolios, never cease to demand those liberties which they 
refused when in power until their portfolios are restored to them. 
It was 80 with M. de Persigny, who worked the elections of 1863 
so successfully; and it will be worse with M. de Forcade ls 
Roquette, who, when superseded by M. Emile Ollivier, will pro- 
claim the republic as the only means of saving the empire. 

When the emperor honours an agricultural meeting with his 
august presence, he briefly admits that the amelioration of beasts 
is a noble industry, but he signifies at great length to the terrified 
— and municipality that the conduct of the electors is unbear- 
able. 

In one of the well-known “lanterns” we find, apropos of the 
assassination of the Deputy Lobbia by a member of the Florentine 
police, “I foresee the day when highway robbers will be obliged 
to act with the public in preserving them from the police—in 
Italy.” The last is not the real meaning. 

It appears that at the voting for M. Alphonse Esquiros, ninety 
citizens gave their votes in his favour (or said they had done so), 
but only twenty-two were found in the electoral box. M. Rouher’s 
explanation would be that it was an old box, and that the mice got 
into it. But it is curious that they should have eaten up sixty- 
eight votes in favour of the democratic candidate, and left all those 
that were in favour of the chosen of government intact. Official 
members would, however, declare the explanation to be satisfactory, 
and join in a chorus of “ trés bien.” 

The papers daily announce that such and such a paper is to be 

seeamaall foe exciting hatred and contempt against government. 
it is curious that government is so ready to admit that it is gene- 
rally detested and despised. 

Banquets were given at Saint Cloud on the occasion of the 
elections. The “irreconcileables” were not omitted from the in- 
vitations, but it was announced to them “that they were not 
obliged to go.” “ Happy country,” they exclaim, “in which the 
sovereign feels that if a man is not permitted to walk on the 
Boulevards when there is a disturbance, that he may at least be 
permitted to dine at home when he is asked out !” 

M. Quentin, after a month’s separate seclusion, was brought up 
for trial and acquitted. But his advocate, M. Bocquet, was 
threatened with an action for shaking hands with him. This will 
entail an additional page to the “Code.” For looking compat 
sionately at the accused, eight days’ imprisonment. For smiling, 
fifty francs fine. For making the remark that the accused iss 
tlemanly person, fifteen days’ incarceration; for nodding to 

m, six months; for shaking hands with him, four years. 
That the “red gloves” have a meaning can be shown from the 
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said “lanternes.” “When a member of the press walks along a 
street people should be warned: 

Voici l’journaliste qui " 

Caches vos rouges tabliers. 


Marshal Canrobert was offered, we are told, the title of Prince of 
Macadam for his victory of the Boulevard Montmartre, but de- 
clined. So also M. de oh was to be named Duke of Suez, 
but it was found that Suez clined for the moment to the Sultan. 
The objection does not apply to Cardinals and Bishops of Iconium, 
of Troy, or of Ephesus; why should it apply to political and 
financial manceuvrers? “ Judges of instruction,” as the French call 
them, do not, it appears, enjoy a sinecure in the present day. 
Formerly a man was imprisoned, charged with conspiracy, and 
glad enough to be liberated. Now-a-days, the Laferrieres and 
others dismissed without inquiry, after various periods of a more or 
less prolonged residence at Mazas or Ste. Pelagie, insist upon the 
conspiracy being proved. Messrs. Pietri and Gonet consider such 
insistance as the very height of impudence. The National Guard 
of Bercy was disbanded for having claimed the guardianship of 
the “electoral urns,” as the mice-boxes are magniloquently called 
what will be done with the National Guard of Paris when it 
claims the guardianship of the Chambers? 

The articles of the “ Senatus-consultus,” which announced that 
the emperor and the legislative body alone possessed the initiative 
in legislation, and that ministers depended upon the emperor, and 
were responsible, are the subject of ats. ap iltan m iscussion. 

t must be admitted that they are either contradictory or incom- 
prehensible. ‘The article that declares that no minister shall be 
impugned by a member of the Chambers, and only by the Senate, 
requires, it is justly observed, that a deputy must vacate his place 
and become a senator before he can tom: to a minister who sits in 
the House of Deputies. Several Josephs, we are told, have ap- 

to explain the dreams of the modern Pharaoh, but they 
ve only made the sense, if any, more obscure. : 

If the emperor cannot tendiiche the extreme left by granting 
concessions that are not asked for, and refusing such as are de- 
manded, other personages appear to be similarly circumstanced, 
M. Emile Ollivier, for example, propounded that “if public 
Opinion would accomplish its task as as the emperor has done 

we shall assist at a glorious transformation.” “ M. Ollivier at 
that epoch only received a salary of twelve thousand francs; he 
was not paid. M. Rouher received two hundred thousand, and 
could not say as much.” Most political arguments will be ob- 
served to end in francs. Father Hyacynthe cast off his musty 
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monk’s frock, but this was not enough for the extreme left. They 
do not, they say, believe in the sincerity of priests who declare for 
a republic. When a man loves his fellow-creatures he does not 
clothe himself in garments, and make grimaces, in order to dis- 
tinguish himself from the rest of mankind. Father Lacordaire 
had also his day. In 1848 he took his seat at the National 
Assembly, but when the 15th of May came he bolted, and was no 


more seen. “ All these men in frocks, when they do not betray, 


run away.” These are examples of the ribaldries and the futilities, 
which the most spiritual people in the world are willing to accept 
as patriotic and statesman-like utterances ! 

The “¢ Almanach de lu Democratie,” 1" année ( will it be followed 
by many others ?), presentsa real novelty. It adopts the republican 
style, revives the succession of Pluviose, Ventése, Germinal, 
Floreal, Prairial, and so on, and replaces Shrove Tuesday by a 
spade, the Annunciation by a tulip, Good Friday by a pigeon, 
Easter by an anemone, and saints by plants, animals, birds, or fish 
in season—in Paris; for what is Thermidor in the Seine, may be 
Nivése at the antipodes. Can it be termed “ progress,” to go back 
to the vaticinations of the old republic ?* Yet so it is; we are 
treated to the declaration of the nights of man as propounded by 
the constituent National Assembly of 1789, followed by a disqui- 
sition upon the elections of 1869. The relation of the two is as 
indefinite as the declaration of the senatus-consultus, that the 
ministers depend upon the emperor, and yet are responsible—to 
the senate. 

We are told, as a preamble, that the imperial constitution is 
wrecked—gone to the bottom; that there is incompatibility between 
universal suffrage and the Napoleonic rule. The constitution of 
the 2nd of December was borrowed from that of the 18th of Bru- 
maire—it will meet with the same fate. The dictatorship of one 
man disguised under constitutional forms cannot last, whether 
maintained by a Cesar, a Bonaparte, or a Louis Napoleon. The 
first fell under the blows of foreign invasion; the second will fall 
before universal suffrage. Bonaparte elected his own legisla- 
tive body. Louis Napoleon made the mistake of permitting 
the Legralative body to be elected by universal suffrage. The 
system of official candidates was invented to repair the mistake: 
it answered well at first. The first Assembly was composed almost 
entirely of official members. ‘This was the golden age of Napo- 
leonic absolutism. Paris and Lyons first ventured to struggle 
against the imposition of representatives. This was in 1857, and 
success attended upon the contest. This was the signal for the 





* M. de Forcade has alluded in the Chambers to this ominous revival of the 
old republican calendar. 
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downfall of official representation. In 1863, almost all the great 
towns elected their own representatives. It was attempted to 
meet this untoward state of affairs by new electoral divisions, 
so that the town majorities should be swamped by rural ignorance 
and servility. Administrative, bureaucratic, and municipal pres- 
sure, a whole army of functionaries, promises of all kinds—seduc- 
tions and pressure—were put in force to secure the success of official 
candidates. But in vain. The suppression of the liberty of the 

and the fining and imprisonment of journalists, eo added 
to the vehemence of the struggle. At the last election in Paris, it 
was no longer a question between official and constitutional candi- 
dates, but between liberal and republican, between a M. Emile 
Ollivier and a M. Bancel. This in a circumscription pre-eminently 
bourgeois. In the circumscriptions inhabited by the working 
classes, the struggle lay between the republicans and the “ irrecon- 
cileables”——between a Carnot and a Gambetta.’ The result of the 
elections testified to the overwhelming majority of the republicans, 
even in the very centres of commerce and tnbuseey, The parlia- 
mentarians and constitutionalists were left in the cold shade. 
M. Bancel obtained, at the very first voting, twenty-two thousand 
against M. Ollivier’s twelve thousand. At a second vote, Paris 
felt it was going too far; it was throwing itself into the hands of 
the red republicans, and Jules Favre, Garnier Pages, Thiers, and 
other parliamentarians, carried the day. Since that epoch, many 
“irreconcilables” have been carried to the front; but although all 
the great towns have pronounced in favour of democracy, the 
majority has remained, and it is to be hoped, for the sake of 
France, will remain, with a constitutional representation. 

The fact that upon no occasion in history has the peasant taken 
the initiative in “progress,” by which something else is meant, 
being admitted, M. P. J. Joigneaux contributes an article on 
“Universal Suffrage and the Peasants,” in which, after attributing 
this unimpressionability of the peasant to ignorance and eelf- 
interest, he advocates the cheap press and the almanacks as the 
means of education.* 

M. Quinet writes an article complaining that a journalist is not 
appreciated. Books and slaves may coexist, he says, but the 
freedom of the press is the freedom of the people. M. Quinet 
has a “aw to be heard, for he has been imprisoned and proscribed, 
but he finds consolation in the feeling that his words, like the Revo- 
lution, go through the world, and foreigners say, “ Listen! here 





* The population of the rural districts, M. de Forcade retorts, constitute 


the chief element of strength in the army, and above all, represent the morality 
of the country. 
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is Pesprit feanpais. It still lives.” There is nothing like faith in 
one’s vocation ! 

M. Gambetta contributes a well-written argument to show that 
the election of General Grant to the chief magistracy of the 
United States is a proof that in well-organised democracy, the 
head of the army can be called to supreme civil power, without 
the liberties of the people being sacrificed to a military dictator- 
ship. But this is just the point in which France is weak. Has 
she ever yet shown herself capable of me, “Barton Are the 

ople sufficiently educated in the use of liberty not to abuse it, 
” the same excesses which characterised previous revolutions? 
It appears that differences of opinion exist among democrats as 
well as among autocrats. Whilst Rochefort preaches education, 
and Joigneaux the dissemination of almanacks—the great instruc- 
tors of the French peasantry—Erckmann-Chatrain contributes a 
sketch to prove that honest industry is best adapted to promote the 
welfare of the lower classes. A long article, devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the losses entailed in life and money by recent wars, 
also gives a helping hand to revolution, by arguing that a second 
reign of terror would be impossible, since the punishment of death 
for political offences has been abrogated. But since it is the 
essence of revolution to effect changes, what guarantee have the 
middle and upper classes that such a law may not be revived in all 
its pristine vigour? 

douard Siebecker contributes a story in the very worst taste, 

the object of which is to show that a young vagabond of the worst 
Parisian type can become a respectable member of society. There 
is no doubt that such may be the case, and happy it is that itis 
so; but is it wise to preach that the road to success lies through 
the grossest impurities? Do people seek for precious things in 
dustheaps and dunghills? Yes, in Paris, and in Paris only, the 
chiffonier is a profession. M. Bancel, however, follows up the 
argument in a discourse upon the genius of Corneille, in which he 
proclaims that heroism ‘ - alike to all classes and conditions, 
and to all epochs and times. This is merely the old pandering of 
democracy to the masses. M. Bancel’s argument is a very sound 
one, and one in every way entitled to respect. “ France,” he 
ony “ was called in the middle ages ‘La France droieturiére’ 
as she lost the merits which obtained for her that glorious epithet? 
If she has lost them she will reconquer them. And how s0! 
This way, friends; she will reconquer her rank, the first in the 
world, by for ever abandoning the chimera of military glory, and 
embracing a career of peace and liberty!” Bravo! we were about 


to exclaim, but the commissaire de police declared the meeting © 
be dissolved at the last words. 
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As many people entertain different opinions as to what liberty 
consists in; a great many, for example, —s that the test 
liberty consists in appropriating the goods of others, M. Jules 
Forest contributes a racy little article to show that liberty is 
“ neither liberty wise and moderate, neither limited nor progres- 
sive, neither English nor Austrian. Liberty is a A most 
logical conclusion worthy of the premisses, which show that no 
two persons can agree as to what liberty consists in, 

Strange to say, M. André Lefevre tells us, in an article entitled, 
“Les Femmes et la Politique,” that mothers, sisters, and wives 
refuse to join in the “ work of liberty” that is at present going on. 
“They have tears only for Louis X VI., and especially for Marie 
Antoinette, because she dressed her hair well ! Reenies women, 
if not so strong in argument as men, have a far more delicate sense 
of what is desirable, and a much quicker perception than men of 
what is chimerical and useless. M. de Tocqueville contributes a 
sensible little paper upon the necessity of labour. It is, however, 
waste paper, for he may rest assured that the majority of those he 
writes for assume as the basis of their ideas of liberty—the liberty 
of not working for one’s livelihood. M. Jules Simon also argues 
that emancipation, liberty, and equality are only to be found in 
instruction and in work. But he does not admit, as our trades 
unions do, that there must be an equality of ye a On the 
contrary, the workshop, he says, has its Watts, its Arkwrights, and 
its Stephensons, all of whom, like Jacquard in France, rose from 
subaltern positions. He asks the French, then, to do the same 
thing, and he tells them that the English have no advantage over 
them, save in strength of muscle, they eat more meat, “de la 
viande saignante.” “It is,” he says, “a question of ‘ betsteack !’” 
It is curious that the French, who talk so much about education, 
> iy know better than the untutored Oriental, that serum is not 

M. Edouard Lockroy writes upon the Spanish revolution. “TI 
love, I admit it,” he says, “revolution; but I have not much 

mpathy for those who abet it on the other side of the Pyrenees, 

ey have all served under government, and they have all fought 
against it. They are like the soldiers at the Chftelet [open-air 
theatre], who play the part either of French or Chinese, just as it 
may happen.” if people could only see as clearly around them 
as abroad, they might chance to perceive that there are some 
Chinese among their own democrats and irreconcilables. “Talk 
of reputation,” exclaims Eugéne Pelletan, “the courtesan! who- 
ever you may be, if you put faith in her smiles, tear the love of 
her from out of your heart, even if the flesh should remain in 
your hands, for if you continue to love her you willdie.” Which 
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proves that the greatest of all liberties is the libetty to live 
contented. 

The triumph of republicanism would be the greatest disaster 
that could befall France; but leaving that aside for the moment, it 
will remain to be seen, by the time we have another batch of 
Almanacks, how far free parliamentary institutions can be made to 
work with personal responsibility. The struggle is inevitable. The 
chief of the state has lost his majority of official representatives, and 
he has only his army to fall back upon. The republican programme 
of doing away with a standing army will not find favour with the 
military, and may render them staunch. If recourse, however, as 
is threatened in the imperial manifesto, is had to force, one or the 
other must come to grief. It will not be the first time in its histo 
that France has lost its free institutions; nor would it be the first 
time that a ruler has had to beat a precipitate retreat from an im- 

ible situation. The solution depends in reality more upon the 
attitude the army will assume towards the country, than upon 
universal suffrage, or a constitutional majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Only should the constitutionalists be foolish enough to 
provoke a crisis, the republicans will as usual, for a time, reap the 
rofits. 
“ Our old friends, it is to be observed, keep discreetly aloof from 
the treacherous quagmires of politics. The “ Almanach Pro- 
phétique” holds fast by ghosts and devils, chiromancy and second- 
sight—impostors and superstitions. Its rival, the “ Almanach. 
Astrologique,” deals more in magnetism, electricity, and the 
kindred sciences, popularised after a fashion peculiar to French 
almanacks. ‘The “ Almanach du Monde Illustré,” “ Du Magazin 
Pittoresque,” and “ De I’Illustration” can alone be recommended 
as adapted for the family circle. The great topics of the year are 
the Spanish revolution, the elections, the opening of the Suez 
Canal, laying down the trans-Atlantic telegraph, the death of the 
Duke of Brabant, the French colonies, old and new buildings, with 
fragments of travel and domestic incidents, all of which are well 
adapted to pleasing illustration. 
he “ Almanachs Comiques” (there are two of them this year), 
the “ Almanachs Amusant,” “Pour Rire,” and “ Lunatique” com 
tain the usual profusion of sketches and illustrations of French life, 
often more amusing than select. “La Comédie au Tribunal” pro 
bably carries the palm, for the sketches are those of real life. It § 
is to be regretted that that which is objectionable is not more care 
fully ehminated. 
ere are, besides these, a whole crowd of almanacks devoted t0 
ial subjects. Such are the “ Almanach de L’Empire Frangais,’ 

e “Almanach de Napoleon,” the “Almanach de la Bourse,’ 

the “ Almanach du Marin,” the “ Almanach de la bonne Cuisine,” 
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and the “Almanach du Fumeur et du Priseur.” Agriculture and 
horticulture have an especial claim to attention, and hence have 
the greatest number of representatives; among which may be 
noticed’ the “ Almanach du Jardinier Fleuriste et Potager,” the 
«“Almanach Gressant,” and the “Almanach de |} Agriculteur 
raticien.” ‘There is even an almanack for the “ cultivator” of 


called the “Calendrier Apicole.” 
We take the following capital story by Charles Moselet from 


the “ Almanach des Dames et des Demoiselles:” | 


Tue VoyaGE OF Two DEBTORS TO THE LAND or Honssty. 


I. 

Oolifleur, at the period of the adventure about to be recorded, 
dwelt in the Rue de Suresnes, a quiet street in the handsome 
quarter of the Madeleine. Colifleur had dived, in the most Parisian 
acceptation of the term, and he continued to live, like an easy- 

ing fellow as he was. He could not resist an invitation to dinner. 
He could not hold out against an arm passed under his own that 
pushed him towards the threshold of the restaurant Bignon, or 
the Cabaret d’Or. 

Colifleur’s wife was an amiable and good-tempered creature, 
whose youth supplied the place of beauty. Under what circum- 
stances had Colifleur first known her? That is another story, with 
which we have nothing now to do. Suflice it that Colifleur and 
his wife were an attached couple, and nothing more serious dis- 
turbed their felicity than the little storms caused by the loss of a 
button, or the discovery of a wasp in the salad, In a word, the 
would not have had a single care but for a little bill which fell due 
on the 15th of September. 

Ah! that bill! It was for four hundred and fifty francs—an 
enormous sum, terrible for a musician. For upwards of a month 
they had thought of nothing else. They counted the days to 
when it would arrive at maturity. It was not a bill to be renewed 
by giving something on account. No, it was a most important 
bill. Not to pay it would be ruin. At the last moment, Colifleur 
made incredible efforts. In vain did he offer charming romances 
to all the music publishers of Paris. Nothing brought him four 
hundred and fifty francs. On her part Madame Colifleur got 
together all her lace, brushed up her jewels, and furtively visited 
the Mont de Piété. But all this did not bring four hundred and 
ve francs, 

ust before the dreaded 15th, they had only scraped together 
half the sum, and they despaired of the rest. 

A friend dropped in upon them, an artist, a sort of painter. 
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Marching up to the chimney-piece, he plunged his hand in the 
tobacco Si walled a cigntie, nd oon made the tour of the 
room. 

“You have some charming engravings,” he remarked. 

Colifleur. paid no attention. 

“ Wheresthe deuce did you get them?” 

“T’ve no recollection,” replied Colifieur, sullenly. 

“ Well—they are worth a hundred francs each. 

Colifleur regarded him with a stupefied air, and murmured, 

“Who? what? what do you say? What is worth a hundred 


a 
“ These two engravings. 
“ You are a of it?” 

“ Quite certain.” 

Colifleur bounded towards the wall, tore down the engravings, 
rushed out of the house, and ran to the Quai Voltaire, where he 
entered three or four picture-dealers’ shops. He must have two 
hundred and fifty francs, not a lard less. The engravings were 
superb, inestimable, taken before the letter. Colifleur was eloquent. 
The dealer was shaken. The bargain was concluded. 

Nevertheless, Colifleur was not to have his money till the follow- 
ing evening. No matter. He was sure of it. He would ask the 


person who presented the bill to give his address, assuring him that 
the amount should be paid on the 16th before noon. 


These twenty-four hours seemed very slow, but when Colifleur 
and his wife found themselves actually in possession of four hun- 
dred and fifty francs their hearts beat with joy. 

“Dear Lucile !” 

*€ Dear Colifleur !” 


— of an hour passed in this way. One must talk sense at 
t. 


“Let us see,” cried Colifleur. ‘ What’s the name of the fellow 
who endorsed our bill, and where does he live?” 


“ My love, his name is Tournemine, and he lives at No. 2, Place 
de la Bastille. He has been requested to be at home a little before 


noon.” 

“'Tournemine, eh! a droll name. I'll go to him at nine.” 

“If you like, my dear, we'll go together,” observed Lucile. 

. Why? you distrust me—that’s too bad.” 

“T shall feel more easy, my love.” 

“ Well, be it so. We'll go together,” replied Colifleur, em- 
bracing her. 

Delightful dreams visited them that night. Wings of various 
colours attached themselves to their transfigured bodies, and trans- 
ported them to an unknown land where all the inhabitants had 
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silver voices and — smiles. It was the paradise of honest 
debtors, and on their proudly-raised brows could be read this 
flaming inscription, 


Parp In Fou. 


II, 

Next day, arm-in-arm, Colifleur and madame quitted the Rue 
de Suresnes, and shaped their course towards the Soulomené The 
weather was delicious, and the flower-market of the Madeleine 
added its perfumes to the enchantment of the morn. 

Nevertheless, Lucile said to her spouse, 

“ My love, let us take the omnibus.” 

“ What! with a sun like this. Are you mad?” 

“But consider! the Bastille is a long way off,” she remarked, 
in a supplicating tone. 

“Very true. But the ’bus is intolerable. It stops eighteen 
times. One is stifled, and, besides, we shall get our feet crushed, 
If you are afraid of being tired, let us take an open carriage.” 

“Oh! no, that is too dear. We will walk.” 

“Come along, then !” cried Colifleur. 

Behold them on the broad way of Honesty, that road which has 
no ending, where the omnibuses are so slow, and the caléches cost 
so much. Heaven protect them! as it has protected so many 
others, who had not, perhaps, equally good intentions. 

They had put the for hundred and fifty francs into a bag—the 
traditional bag—and each was proud to carry it. Stopping occa- 
so Colifleur called out, 

“My dear, you have had the bag a long time. Grive it to me.” 

“No, love, it will tire you.” 

“ But it will tire you ten times more, my angel.” 

The passers-by looked at them and laughed, but they were too 
much occupied with the bag to heed the grinning passers-by. 

However, they were stopped at last by two long outstretched 
arms, and a man with an expansive visage addressed them: 

“ How are you, my two millionaires?” 

It was a relative of Lucile, one of those people who are good 
for nothing, because they are good for nothing but amusement. 
At whatever hour, day or night, you stumble on such a person, he 
18 sure to exclaim: 

“Let us go and take something.” 

So it befel on the present occasion. 

“ With pleasure !” assented Colifleur. 

Lucile squeezed his arm. 

“Tt is so infernally hot,” said Colifleur, with the supplicating 
accents of weakness, “It will refresh us.” 
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‘Come along, we must have something,” repeated the relation, 

omening them towards a café. 
is something was Madeira; indeed, two glasses each of Ma. 

deira, for Colifleur would not be behind his wife’s relation in 
politeness. The Madeira disposed of, they find their appetites 
extraordinarily sharpened. 

“Well, what say you to breakfast!” remarked the relation. 

“ Breakfast, by & yearn rejoined Colifleur, jovially. 

But Lucile arose precipitately. 

“ You know it is impossible,” she cried, firmly. 

“ Recollect, chére amie, that you only took your chocolate before 
coming out,” said Colifleur. 

“ But the bill !” 

“ True,” replied Colifleur, with a sigh, and getting up as he 


spoke. 


But the relative did not stir. 

“Going to pay a bill, eh?” he said. 

“Yes,” a Lucile, quickly. 

“Plently of time. It’s not yet ten o'clock.” 

“Qh, you’re quite wrong; it’s twenty minutes past,” said Ma- 
dame Colifleur, pointing to the pendule of the establishment. 

“That's too fast. Besides, you have till noon.” 

“ Very true,” said Colifleur, turning towards Lucile. 

“Stop, stop! I invite you,” said the relation, who spoke little, 
but spoke to the purpose. 

Lucile shook her head, but Colifleur resumed his seat. 

* Well, only a cutlet,” said Lucile, resigning herself. 

“Eggs au jus,” cried Colifleur. 

“ A sole au gratin,” cried the relation. 


IIT. 

Unluckily, the relation had forgotten his purse. He only made 
the discovery when the gargon presented the addition. As he had 
ordered a lot of things besides the sole au gratin, the total 
amounted to a considerable figure. The poor man was in great 
confusion, and talked of running home, but he lived in the Rue 
de la Cométe, at Gros-Caillou. The shortest plan was for Colt 
fleur to pay. Our friends slowly untied the bag, took out fifty 
francs, und left, vexed at having accepted something. 

Lucile spared her husband the habitual “I told you so!” But 
Colifleur, ashamed of his folly, thought it right to offer such con- 
solations as the following: 

. My. publisher, Brandus, who lives close by, in the Boulevard 
des Italiens, where we are going, will lend me fifty francs. Cer 
tainly he won’t refuse me.” 
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“You are already in arrears with him,” remarked Lucile. 

« ] will plead the unexpected occurrence of which we have been 
the victims. Don’t despair, my love.” 

«Shall we get to M. Tournemine before noon ?” 

“Undoubtedly. At any rate, he will give us a quarter of an 

ur’s grace.” 

: Hee is M. Brandus’s shop,” said Lucile. 

“ Yes, give me the bag.” 

“ What for?” she cried, surprised. “I had much better 
keep it.” . 

e But don’t you perceive it will give reality to my story. If 
Brandus sees me with four hundred francs, he can’t refuse to lend 
me fifty.” 

«At least I can go in with you,” said Lucile, without relin- 
quishing the bag. 

“ No, a woman is always in the way in affairs of this sort. She 

vents intimacy, and checks expansion. Wait for me in the 
eee des Panoramas. Needless to add, that I will rejoin you 
wary 

“ Ah, we had better have taken the omnibus,” sighed Lucile. 

Colifleur entered M. Brandus’s shop. 

The musical publisher was engaged in an important conversation 
in his cabinet, and begged Colifleur to wait. Colifleur’s com- 

xion was heightened by the excellent repast for which he had 
just been forced to pay. So he did not notice an excessively pale 
young man who was about to quit the shop, and who came up to 

m. 

“ Adolphe!” exclaimed Colifleur. “ How are you, my dear 
Adolphe? 

“ Adieu!” cried the young man, with a convulsive squeeze of 
the hand. 

: 4 Where are you going?’ asked Colifleur, alarmed by his 
ooks, 

4 “To drown myself,” replied the young man, making for the 
oor. 

“Drown yourself, madman !” cried Colifleur, stopping him. 

“Yes, I have no other alternative. My wife and child are 
without bread. Everything in my miserable lodging is gone. 
These are sufficient motives, I funcy, for the desperate act I am 
about to commit,” cried Adolphe, with increasing frenzy. “ Rest 
ws I shan’t kill myself for trifles. Adieu!” 

lifleur untied his bag. 
Iv. 
“You have been a long time,” observed Lucile to Colifleur, as 


he appeared about half an hour later in the Passage des Pano- 
Tamas. 
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Colifleur made no reply. 

“Has M. Brandus lent you the money?” she continued. 

“On the contrary,” he returned. “ A hundred and fifty francs 
are now wanting to make up the amount of the bill.” 

And, leading her to the boulevard, he told her all. 

Lucile had too good a heart to blame him for a generous action, 
however unseasonable it might be. 

“T should have acted in precisely the same manner,” she re- 
marked. “ Say no more about it. But what are we to do 
now ?” 

“If we only knew M. Tournemine! If we only knew what 
sort of fellow he is! Has he any profession?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Upon my soul, it’s very embarrassing.” ; 

“Never mind! The simplest and best course will be to take 
him the three hundred francs, and propose a renewal for the re- 
mainder. Our intention will then ome been good, and we shall 
have nothing to reproach ourselves with, whatever happens.” 

“ Whatever happens,” echoed Colifleur. 

They were then at the top of the Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle. 


v. 

“ Ah! what a pactty stuff!” exclaimed Lucile. 

“Quite coquettish!” cried Colifleur, stopping with madame 
before a repository of fancy articles. 

“ How well it would suit me!” 

“ Not a doubt about it.” 

Lucile cast a supplicating glance at him. 

“ Listen, Colifleur. For ten months you have promised me 4 
dress, Well, there is the very thing.” 

“ But Tournemine?” 

“‘Tournemine must be content with two hundred frances, since 
we have already pared him down so much.” 


It was now Oolifleur’s turn to submit. He opened the door of 
the a. 


Carefully examined, handled, and cheapened, the dress was 
wrapped up and placed in Lucile’s hands. 


“ Pay,” she cried, turning towards Colifleur, and giving him 
the bill. 


“Ah! mon Dieu!” he exclaimed. “I’ve not got the bag. I 
must have left it at M. Brandus’s.” 


“Fetch it directly,” she cried, in alarm. 


“Oh! there’s nothing to be uneasy about,” he rejoined, rushing 
precipitately out of the shop. 


M. Brandus’s shopman had put the bag aside. Judge of 
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Colifleur’s relief when he ined it. In his transports he in- 
sisted upon the shopman aking a glass of punch with him. The 
sho at first vlliiels but not wishing to be assassinated, ended 
by drinking the punch. 

Meanwhile, Lucile, detained with the linendraper, occupied 
herself in p ing some other articles, and she had already ex- 

ded two louis when Colifleur returned. 

“Don’t scold me!” she cried. “I wanted a collar and a pair 
of cuffs.” 

“Scold you!” exclaimed Colifleur. “Why, I myself want 
something,” he added, opening his waistcoat. 

And he went to buy a couple of shirt-studs at a jeweller’s. 


VI. 

“Now for M. Tournemine!” cried Lucile. 

“ Now for Tournemine,” echoed Colifleur. 

“This time we had better take the omnibus, in order to avoid 
further accidents and fresh temptations,” said Lucile, smiling. 

“The omnibus again! No. I prefer walking. I wantair. I 
have drunk to drown my qualms. Still there are some that will 
rise to the surface.” 

“Drown them some other time,” said madame, moving on. 

They marched on in this way for five minutes. 

At the foot of the steps of the church of Notre Dame de Bonne 


Nouvelle, Colifleur was visited by an access of tenderness. 
“Lucile.” 


“ What?” 

“Look around! Does not this place remind you of our old 
Aunt Mangavel ?” 

“ Aunt Mangavel! Certainly. She lived in the Rue Beau- 


regard, and was as poor as the stones.” 

“Dear Aunt Mangavel! worthy aunt! excellent old aunt! 
Ingrate that I am, I have not thought sufficiently of her.” 

“Why, she has been dead these six years,” said Lucile, 
amazed, 

“Years ought only to augment our regrets. Perhaps it is to 
forgetfulness that we owe our present misfortune. I discern in it 
the finger of Aunt Mangavel. Aunt Mangavel punishes us by 
preventing us from paying Tournemine. We must appease her 
manes.” 

“But how?” asked Lucile, beginning to feel uncomfortable 
again. 

_ “By founding a mass for the repose of her soul. Pious founda- 
tions have at all times redeemed great faults.” 
“But is it necessary?” hazarded Lucile. 
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“How? Necessary to honour the ashes of Aunt Mangavel ?” 
cried Colifleur. “Can you ask the question?” ; 

“‘ No,” she replied, “the motive is too respectable to admit of 
objection. I only desire to observe that it is rather dear.” 

“TJ don’t know that. Come with me.” 

“ At least, be content with a low mass,” said Lucile. 


VII. 

They had reached the Boulevard du Temple. 

Colifleur carried the bag, which was now reduced by three- 
fourths. Something seemed to preoccupy him. 

“Courage !” cried Lucile. “In twenty minutes we shall be at 
the Place de la Bastille, with M. Tournemine.” 

“Hum! What kind of reception will Tournemine give us?” 
cried Colifleur, weighing the bag. “ It is getting very late.” 

“Six o’clock at the outside.” 

“Six o’clock !” exclaimed Colifleur. “Six! Can it be?” 

“Tt is now striking. But why do you stop? What are you 
thinking about ?” 

Colifleur looked embarrassed. 

Anxiety was depicted on Lucile’s features. 


“T am thinking that I invited Bernard to dine with me at six 
o'clock.” 


“ What Bernard?” 

“ Brandus’s shopman, the person who restored me the bag. 
Such a service, you will admit, deserves a recompense. It was 
arranged that he should meet me at six at Bonvallet’s. I promise 
you we'll only have a small dinner—a very small dinner. For my 
own part I have no appetite—I haven’t recovered the breakfast. 
I am only thinking of Bernard—and if I hadn’t made an engage- 
ment with him; but I have made an engagement, so there’s an 
end, Do you feel hungry, my dear?” 

Lucile’s alarms had reached the highest point. She could only. 
articulate a single word of distress: 

‘Tournemine.” 

Colifleur remained thoughtful. 

“ T understand,” he said. 

Then he resumed, in a dogmatic tone, 

“ Tournemine will receive us far better after dinner than before. 
Digestion demands indulgence. It is the hour when the look 
becomes softer, and the voice more bland. We ourselves, on leaving 
the table, shall feel better able to approach Tournemine. Unless 
he is a bad fellow, he will accept our renewal with open arms; and 
who knows that he may not go so far as nobly to refuse the little 
we bring him.” 


“Oh, yes, indeed, he may do so,” murmured Lucile. 
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“And all this because Tournemine has dined—and we also. 
my love—you see.” 
enh ded not ie see it. Buta wife’s duty being to follow 
her husband, she followed Colifleur to Bonvullet’s, where they 
found Bernard, who had retained a cabinet. 

“Qh! not a cabinet,” cried Lucile, 

“Why not, madame?” said Bernard. “ We shall be far quieter 
there than in the salon.” 

“Perhaps my husband has not explained that we are rather 
pressed for time,” remarked Lucile. 

“Hush! my love,” said Colifleur, in an undertone. 

There was nothing spiritual about Bernard, but he ate enor- 
mously. Thanks to him the “ very little dinner” assumed gigantic 
proportions, olifleur and his wife followed his bad example. 
Choice wines were ordered—they challenged each other; the 
hours flew rapidly by—rapidly, enchantingly. Leaning towards 
her husband, Lucile whispered in his ear, 

“You ought to take me to the Cirque, my love. It is a long 
time since I have been there, and I am dying to see the “ Pilules 
du Diable.” 

Colifleur instantly rang the bell. 

“ Send to the Cirque,” he cried, to the garcon, “and engage a 
box in ‘the avant-scéne.” 

All was forgotten, you perceive. 

At the dessert, Tournemine who ought to have been held 
sacred, Tournemine was only an object of ridicule. Colifleur 
offered to sing, and struck up thus to the tune of “'Turlurette”: 

We're sorry to dela 

Our payment for a day ; 

But, alas! we’ve gone astray, 
Tournemine ! 

Monsieur Tournemine ! 

And they all joined in the chorus of “ Tournemine.” 

“T's Bernard’s turn now,” cried Colifleur. “ Bernard must 
give his couplet.” 

Bernard staggered as he rose. He was incommensurably drunk, 
and holding as fast as he could to the table, he improvised the 
following words: 


Tournemine—of that droll name 

There is but one—unknown to fame; 

National Guard—perhaps the same— 
Tournemine ! 

Methinks of him you’re making game. 
Tournemine ! old Tournemine! 


And he fell back in his chair, roaring with laughter. 

Bernard’s couplet was dishonoured as it deserved, but’ as he 
wished to recommence, for he piqued himself on his rhymes, he 
was led to the door, and got out as best he could. 
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VITl. 

Colifleur and his wife did not leave Bonvallet’s till past eleven, 

No use then in thinking of going to Tournemine. But what 
were they to do? It was too late to go to the Cirque. The box 
had remained empty. Both returned by the same boulevards, 
which had seen them at morn so happy and so honest, and which 
now beheld them so much changed. lifleur had thrust the bag 
into his pocket—that famous bag, which now only contained a few 
five-franc pieces. With one accord they both put off till the 
morrow all lamentations and reflections. e won't say that their 
heads were not a little unsteady from the fumes of Richebourg, 
Chateau-Margaux, and Sillery. 

That which lends a certain weight to our assertion is that after 
half an hour’s walk—the distance being abridged by a conver 
sation full of tenderness, charming recollections, and squeezing of 
hands—Colifleur and madame found themselves, all of a sudden, 
in the Place de la Bastille when they supposed they had reached 
the Madeleine. 

Was it fatality that had brought them there? 

Saetnneseedly they uttered a cry, and looked round in alarm, 
But the mobility of their sentiments was such that their stupor 
was succeeded by a very reprehensible hilarity. 

Colifleur felt excessively thirsty—he could not comprehend why 
—and they entered the first café in the Place—a café which was 
just about to close. 

Colifleur ordered a bishoff. Lucile asked for an ice & la vanille 
and a lemon. 

Meantime, a storm had come on. Rain fell in torrents. 

The master of the café was a very amiable man, and would not 
think of turning them out in wcll weather. To pass the time, 
Colifleur proposed a game at bésique, which the other accepted. 

In less than half an hour Colifleur had lost five-and-twenty 
francs, consommation included. Pulling the bag from his pocket, 
he emptied it on the marble table. It contained just twenty-five 
francs. 

“Now,” he cried, laughing, “we have not a single sou left. 
Put on your shawl, Lucile. Good night, monsieur.” 

It was still raining heavily. 

“These poor people must not go out thus,” said the master of 
the café. “ Georges, go and fetch a voiture de place.” 

“ But, monsieur,” interposed Colifleur, “ you are aware——” 
“You must permit me to pay.” 
“ Ah, monsieur, you are too good. I accept for my wife. At 
all events, allow me to know your name.” 
The master of the café replied, 
“My name is TOURNEMINE.” 


